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PREFACE 


My work on the Greek Prothetic Vowel represents the latest 
— and I hope final — stage in a series of works which I have 
directed against the laryngeal theory of Indo-European phono¬ 
logy. That theory holds that certain consonants, lost in all Indo- 
European languages save sometimes Hittite, were responsible, 
both for the color of a vowel (a e o = H,e H 2 e H 3 e) and for its 
length (a e 6 = eHi eH 2 eH 3 ), and also, between consonants, for 
the vowel schwa (a = CHC). As a graduate student I was 
convinced by Professor Joshua Whatmough of the correctness of 
this theory, and indeed set out, under his direction, to demon¬ 
strate the effects of laryngeal consonants on Homeric scansion. I 
soon realized that laryngeals had nothing to do with Homer 
{Metrical Lengthening in Homer, Rome, 1969), and that a purely 
Homeric answer to Homeric problems was required: I did not, 
though, yet doubt the existence of laryngeals in Proto-Indo- 
European. Later, while preparing a course in Indo-European 
phonology at the University of Washington and investigating the 
theoretical foundations of the laryngeal theory, I found that such 
foundations were few and weak (“Structural Linguistics and the 
Laryngeal Theory”, Language 40[1964] 138-52). Hence the lar¬ 
yngeal theory, in my thinking at least, had to be replaced, and 
in 1970 {Indo-European /a/, Philadelphia), I published my 
identification of Proto-Indo-European [a] and [a], thus removing 
from the Proto-Indo-European phonetic inventory a vocalizable 
laryngeal consonant. Difficulties remained, though, for as Pro¬ 
fessor Werner Winter had pointed out to me already in 1966, [a] 
and [a] seemed to contrast initially in cases of so-called Greek 
prothesis, [a] remaining in Greek and Sanskrit, [a] remaining only 
in Greek. My first answer to his observation appears on pages 24- 
26 of Indo-European /a/\ my final answer appears in the pages 
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which follow. Whether or not my views of Proto-Indo-European 
laryngeals are accepted, I do hope that my work will have shown 
that laryngeals are not a cure-all, and that by positing them where 
they do not belong, scholars have frequently frustrated a true, or 
at least a better, explanation. In short, I hope that something 
positive will have resulted. 

In my work I have been helped by discussions with linguists at 
Brown and Ohio State, to the latter of whom I owe the 
observation — which I here pass on — that the environments 
specified in rule 6) of page 119 do not form any sort of natural 
class and hence cannot be literally correct: they are an approxi¬ 
mation only, and are more suitable for a computer program than 
for a natural language. There does in fact exist a prothesis- 
creating computer program prepared by Gerald M. Rubin, 
programmer extraordinary for Brown University’s Linguistics 
Department, which has been of great help and which has saved 
me from numerous errors. 

I also wish to thank several members of the American 
Philological Association: J. Arthur Hanson, former editor of the 
Association’s Transactions, who, in denying me the pages of 
TAP A, encouraged me to expand an article into a monograph; 
John J. Keaney, current editor of TAPA, for preparing a difficult 
manuscript for the printer; David W. Packard, who provided the 
computer program which produced the printed version of this 
work; and John J. Bateman, who oversaw the whole. 


Providence, 7 August 1970 
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THE PROBLEM 


1.0 There is no general agreement today concerning the origins of 
the Greek “prothetic vowel”. 1 Nor is this surprising, for there is 
no agreement on whether prothesis is a phenomenon inherited 
from Proto-Indo-European, either a full vowel or a vocalized 
laryngeal; or whether these sounds arose after the PIE period as 
the result of anticipation of voicing in a following resonant, either 
in Greek alone, or in Greek together with Armenian. What is 
perhaps a little surprising, though, is the complacency with which 
this uncertainty has been accepted, for, taken literally, a pro¬ 
thetic vowel of sporadic appearance constitutes a threat to the 
doctrine that phonological processes operate in a regular fashion 
and allow of no exceptions unless interfered with by morpho¬ 
logical considerations. Perhaps scholars have felt that there is a 
phonological explanation, but that it has not yet been discovered. 
In what follows I shall approach the problem anew in hopes of 
providing an account which will prove that the development is 
regular and principled. 

First we must define and delimit the problem. A prothetic 
vowel is assumed in Greek when a Greek word has an initial 
vowel in a word of Indo-European origin whose cognates in all 
other IE languages (except sometimes Armenian) show an initial 
consonant, and only then: thus Grk. ovo/jlo. beside Lat. nomen, 
Skt. nama ‘name’ contains a prothetic vowel, whereas Grk. 

< *ausds beside Lat. aurora Skt. usah ‘dawn’ does not, even 
though the Skt. word lacks the initial /a/. 2 I shall be concerned 

1 For general discussions of prothesis cf. Lejeune 1955:127-129, 148, 
181-182, 273 and Schwyzer 1939:412-413; and for bibliography on the 
problem: Schwyzer loc. cit. and Szemerenyi 1964:7 fn. 1. 

2 Initial unaccented IE */a/ disappears in Skt., cf. Wyatt 1970:26-28. For 
the Greek developments, cf. Kiparsky 1968, who demonstrates that it is 
unnecessary to posit IE */a:/ in this word. 
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here only with those prothetic vowels which appear before the 
resonant consonants and semivowels (/r 1 m n y w/), and hence 
shall not consider cases of prothesis before /st/- (ao-Tepoirri beside 

i i_ 

<TTepoTrri ‘lightning’; acrrijp beside Lat. Stella ‘star’) or /k t /- 
(<=X0« beside x^ ‘yesterday’; 1x8 beside Arm. Jukn ‘fish’). 
These are important matters, equally deserve the name of pro¬ 
thesis, and the mechanism of prothesis in both cases could 
conceivably in part be the same, but it seems legitimate to sepa¬ 
rate off the resonants as a group. But even within the resonants 
there are restrictions and limitations. Prothesis is the rule before 
IE */r/- 3 and never occurs before IE */y/-, though a partly ana¬ 
logous development takes place there: 4 neither of these consonants 
need concern us, at least at the outset. As a result the problem¬ 
atic cases of prothesis are those that appear before A m n w/. 5 

The reason, or one of the reasons, that a satisfactory expla¬ 
nation for prothesis has not yet been found is that the occur¬ 
rence of prothesis is sporadic and inconsistent within Greek: 
sporadic in that not all Grk. words beginning with A m n w/ 
show prothesis (cf. ekevOepos ‘free’ beside klya> ‘I say’); incon¬ 
sistent in that the same root may show forms both with and 
without prothesis (akel(f>oj ‘anoint with oil’ beside Xi7ros ‘fat’), and 
indeed one and the same word may appear now with and now 
without prothesis («XSo/xai beside eXSo/xat ‘wish, long for’, both 
from *weldomai.) The sporadic occurrence of prothesis renders 
difficult a purely phonological explanation, for the same sound 
should behave always in the same way, while its inconsistency 
within single morphemes seems to exclude any other kind of 
explanation, though some sort of phonotactic explanation might 
serve, as we shall see. 

3 Or so it is usually assumed. Cf. below 6.2. 

4 I refer to the two-fold development of */y/-, for */y/- develops 
sometimes to /h/ and sometimes to /dz/ under conditions explained in Wyatt 
1969a and 6.5 below. 

5 Another problem connected with prothesis is the color of the prothetic 
vowel, a problem which, though logically secondary, has to many seemed to 
provide the fatal obstacle to any explanation, and a problem which will be 
treated, though perhaps not solved, in 6.6.7 below. 
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1.1 I have tried to imagine all the various ways that prothesis 
might be explained and the objections which could be raised to 
these explanations. Explanations fall first into two types on the 
lines of the presumed date of origin: some feel that prothesis is an 
inherited phenomenon, others that it is an innovation. Both of 
these explanations can be further subdivided into three groups: 
those that regard the mechanism of prothesis as being due to 
phonological, phonotactic, or morphological factors. It may be 
that not all of these possible positions have actually been adopted, 
and some scholars may have admitted different origins for in¬ 
dividual cases. The lines are in any event apt to be blurred 
between the explanations, but it has seemed best to discuss them 
all individually as separate and discrete theories. 

1.1.1 Those scholars who hold that prothesis is a phenomenon 
inherited from PIE tend to identify the prothetic vowel with one 
or more of the PIE laryngeal consonants. 6 Thus Benveniste 
(1935:152) was able to explain the “prothesis” in Grk. dXe£w 
‘ward off’ (3.1.2 below) as opposed to Skt. raksati ‘protects’ in 
terms of his theories of IE root structure: dX/cr) ‘strength’ derives 
from *9 2 el-k-, his form I of the root, while dXe£w and raksati 
come from *a 2 lek-, his form II of the root, with both */a 2 e/ and 
*/d 2 / developing to /a/ in Grk. and /3 2 / disappearing in Skt. 
Austin (1941: 83-92), who does not restrict the occurrence of pro¬ 
thesis to position before a resonant, took the notion of laryngeal 
origin of prothesis further still, and sought to explain nearly all 
cases of prothesis by means of laryngeals. He states as his rule 
(1941:85): “In Indo-Hittite bases beginning with the first, third, or 
fourth laryngeal the first syllable was retained everywhere if it 
was in the full grade. If the first syllable was in the reduced grade, 
it was lost everywhere except in Hittite, where it appears as a- or 
ha-, Greek, where it appears as a-, <=-, or d-, and Armenian, where 

6 The clearest exposition of laryngeal theory known to me is Lejeune’s 
(1955:173-176). For a history with bibliography of the development of 
laryngeal theory cf. Polome 1965, and for a very useful bibliography (all but 
complete to 1950), Puhvel 1960:1-13. 
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it appears as a-, ( e/i -).” This rule accounts for the majority of 
certain cases of prothesis, as well as a number of others, but turns 
out to be unsatisfactory because it requires too many ad hoc IE 
reconstructions, and, more importantly, because it fails in spite of 
Austin’s efforts (1941:88-91) to account for Greek words in which 
prothesis alternates either with aspiration or with smooth breath¬ 
ing (eeXhoficu ~ cXSo/rat, eeparj ~ epcrrf). A sound under the 
same phonetic conditions should either always remain or always 
disappear. 

More recently, scholars have tended to back away from 
Austin’s extreme position and to assume laryngeal origin only 
where independent evidence for a laryngeal exists. Nikitina (1962: 
81-86) ascribes prothesis to laryngeals only in cases like a-qo-i 
‘blows’ which have cognates in Hittite containing initial h, as in 
hwantes ‘winds’; or where long sonants occur in Homer (aeipw 
‘lift’ beside anoepar] ‘sweep away’); or in morphemes which also 
display Attic reduplication. Cowgill (1965:151-153) is similarly 
cautious, and even excludes ovopa (generally assumed to derive 
from *H 3 nomn) from the constellation of forms with earlier 
laryngeal because of the absence of h- or a- in Hitt, laman. It is 
his view that initial laryngeal before resonant (/HR/) is always 
vocalized in Grk., and that therefore ei/coo-i versus i/cari ‘twenty’ 
(< *wikmti) and epap versus eepap ‘dew’ (< *wersd) do not 
contain prothesis of laryngeal origin. By doing so he avoids the 
difficulty inevitably faced by Austin and others, that in one and 
the same morpheme a phoneme should always appear in the same 
phonetic shape, a difficulty seen in dA.ei</>a> : and a difficulty 

which invalidates the view that all prothetic vowels develop from 
earlier laryngeals. But of course there must have been laryngeals 
for the prothetic vowel to have developed from, and as I have 
endeavored to show elsewhere (Wyatt 1964, 1970), there is very 
good evidence that there were no such things as laryngeal 
consonants in IE with the properties assigned them by laryn- 
gealists. The Hitt, evidence in this case, though indeed at least 
superficially impressive, in fact can be used to elucidate prothesis 
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only before */w/-, and does not explain all cases even there. 
Hence the laryngeal theory cannot be taken as a serious ex¬ 
planation for prothesis in Greek . 7 

Other scholars, while accepting that prothesis is in some cases 
at least of laryngeal origin, have felt that it came about as a more 
literally prothetic vowel. R. A. Crossland (1958:83-87) has deve¬ 
loped the view that prothesis arose before */hw/- of whatever 
origin. Thus he accepts that a-qcn derives from earlier *hweti ( < 
IE *Hweti ), but also feels that deipu ‘raise’ is to be connected 
with Lith. sverti ‘to weigh’, and therefore shows prothesis before 
*/hw/- < IE */sw/-. Crossland’s attempt is the more admirable 
for the fact that he does not regard prothesis as the vocalization 
of a laryngeal, but rather as a “Hilfsvokal” before the fricative 
sequence */hw/- (he writes /xw/). In making this identification 
he brings this type of prothesis into line with the other type 
mentioned in 1.0 and exemplified by Grk. ixdw = Arm. Jukn, 
and hence requires but one type of prothesis. Although assuming 
prothesis before */hw/- < */sw/- does not require inventing new 
entities, it is excluded by the facts of Grk. phonology, for */sw/- 
quite clearly develops to /h/- in avhavoj ‘please’, 1781 k ‘sweet’ < 
*swad- and rjv ‘her’ < *swen. And if a vowel were to have 
developed before */hw/- < */sw/-, one imagines that it would 
further have developed to V, as in the case of vdos ‘temple’ < 
*naswos and evaSe (= rjaSe) < *eswade. 

Nikitina (1962:83-85) also allows a connection of prothesis 
with */s/-, but before all sonants, and in so doing connects aelpco 
with German schwer ‘heavy’ from IE *swer-, and 6kur0dva> ‘slip, 
slide’, with OE slidan. But there is this difference between 
Nikitina’s position and Crossland’s: Nikitina (1962:85-86) as¬ 
sumes an alternation in these roots between laryngeal and */s/-, 

7 Beekes (1969:18-98) has provided the fullest recent discussion of laryn¬ 
geal origin of prothesis. He not only discusses all earlier views — more 
thoroughly than I have — but has also carefully sifted alleged cases of initial 
laryngeal in Grk. words which later appear with prothetic vowel. His work is 
therefore highly useful, but in the end, since he follows Austin (1941) and 
Cowgill (1965) in the main, contributes nothing of theoretical importance. 
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thus writing for the roots just mentioned *swer- *Hwer- and 
*slei- ~ *Hlei-, and implying that Grk. prothesis results from the 
vocalized laryngeal, while cognate forms like schwer and slidan 
continue the form with */s/-. This solution lacks the neatness 
and simplicity of Crossland’s, even though it does get around the 
*/sw/- > */hw/- > /h/- objection. It is, though, subject to all 
the objections raised above to other laryngeal explanations. 8 It 
seems that prothesis cannot result from a vowel developing either 
before /h/-, whether from IE */s/- or from an IE laryngeal, or 
from the laryngeal /h/- itself. 

One scholar held that prothesis, though a development of an 
IE phenomenon, does not involve laryngeals. A. Cuny (1943: 
57-111, discussed by Lejeune 1943:137-149) held that “nostratic,” 
the language ancestral to both IE and Hamito-Semitic, possessed 
two series of resonant consonants, the emphatic (*R L M N W 
Y), and the unemphatic (*r 1 m n w y). Prothesis in Grk. 
developed before the emphatic consonants and only there, while 
the unemphatic consonants were everywhere continued by the 
simple resonants. Thus ekevOepos ‘free’ < *Leudh-, while Xewck 
‘light, bright, clear’ < *leuk-. This theory, refuted in detail by 
Lejeune, starts off with two drawbacks: its support comes from 
but one IE language, and its theoretical necessity has to do with a 
non-IE language. That is, it came into being because of Cuny’s 
belief that IE and Hamito-Semitic are related, and derives its 
evidential support only from Grk. within the IE family. These 
facts, added to the theory’s inability to account for cases like 
akeicfHo : kinos, make it as untenable as theories operating with 

8 It also encounters difficulties with IE root theory, as indeed do many 
instances of laryngeal explanations. Most laryngealists feel, following Benve- 
niste (1935.146-173), that the IE root contained a maximum of five morpho- 
phonemes, CeCeC, which could appear in one of two forms, either as stage I 
CeCC-, or as stage II CCeC-. Clearly *Hleidh-, *Hmelg- and *Hmeig- 
(Chantraine 1968:74) have too many consonants, since morphophonemically 
they are all CeCeCeC. And, as Lejeune (1943:133) points out, laryngeal in 
*wel- ‘wish’ is excluded because stage II *wlep-, seen in Lat. lepos ‘charm’ 
beside stage I *welp- in Grk. tk-rri,), proves that the root can have been nothing 
other than 
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laryngeals. Nonetheless, as we shall see below (6.0), phonetically 
Cuny came very close to being right. 

I know of no one who feels that prothesis originated in a 
generalization of sentence phonetics within IE, though such could 
be imagined without much difficulty. All the consonants involved 
appear in IE languages in two forms, as (e.g.) [m] and as [m], 
which in Grk. itself develop to /m/ and /am/ respectively (and 
to /n r 1 w/ and /an ar al uw/ respectively). It is clear enough 
that [m] occurs between vowels and after a single consonant, and 
that [m] occurs between consonants and between consonant and 
pause. But it might well be that [m] would occur (in the form 
[mm] > /am/) also before a vowel if preceded by two consonants 
(Edgerton 1943). Thus -/nt m/- might be realized phonetically as 
[ntmm] > Grk. [ntam]. And this particular sandhi variant might 
have been generalized. An explanation of this sort would clearly 
have the advantage of being able to explain doublets (like aXet^w : 
Xivos; nakaKos : a/xaX<k), but it has the disadvantage of being 
unable to explain the color of the prothetic vowel before /w/- and 
the apparently universal occurrence of prothesis before /r/-. 
Furthermore it is obviously an ad hoc explanation which by 
explaining too much explains too little. 

If one were to seek a morphological explanation for Grk. 
prothesis in terms of inherited IE words, one would do so by 
appealing to one of the numerous prefixes */a/- < *[n]. But here 
of course the difficulty arises that cognates in other languages 
should also appear with the same prefix in order to posit an IE 
origin, and if they do not, one should rather assume that the 
compounds were formed in Grk. times. We shall accordingly 
mention most of these possibilities in connection with expla¬ 
nations based on Grk. material. But one or two attempts at IE 
morphological explanation might be mentioned here. Winter 
(1950) explains prothesis as resulting from doubly dissimilated 
reduplications in a number of cases, and in aytlpw ‘bring together’ 
and axo.pm' crrjpaLvei rov kyKt<f>a\ov rj Tr\v Ke(f>akrjv (EM) at least 
as continuing an IE prefix *n ‘together with’ (Winter 1952: 
186-191). But none of the cases he discusses involve resonants, 
and his explanations are therefore not of interest to us here: 
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before resonants he allows laryngeal origin, at least in some forms 
(Winter 1965a:202-203). Seiler (1957), though, does explain 
“prothesis” before a resonant (in akiyuj ‘have a care’, aklyiaos 
‘resembling, like’, afiorov ‘insatiably’) as the continuation of an 
earlier prefix *«, this *n being the reduced grade of the pre¬ 
position *en ‘in’. He is reluctant to attribute this form of the 
preposition to IE because there are no cognates of it elsewhere 
(Seiler 1957:22-23), but he does assign it at least to proto-Greek. 
The assumption of such a prefix is not impossible, but un¬ 
fortunately it does not account for the most striking cases of 
prothesis, and in fact accounts only for words which have in the 
past been explained without the assumption of prothesis. 

1.1.2 Turning now to prothesis as a Grk. innovation, we find in 
general the same possibilities, though here the phonotactic seems 
a good deal less likely (cf. Lejeune 1955:129, 273; Schwyzer 
1939:412-413). Though admitting a number of different possi¬ 
bilities for an explanation of prothesis, Lejeune (1955:181) seems 
to hold that prothesis is a Grk. development only, or if not that, a 
development restricted to Grk. and Arm. and Alb., and at that a 
peculiarly phonetic development (1955:181; examples of pro thesis: 
127-129, 148). He feels that general phonetics can explain pro¬ 
thesis and that it need not be an inherited phenomenon. Schwyzer 
(1939:412) mentions two views of the origin of prothesis. The 
usual view, he says, is that prothesis originated through early 
onset of voice at the beginning of a sentence: “verfriihtes Ein- 
setzen des Stimmtons im Satzanlaut oder ahnlich.” He himself 
favors epenthesis of a vowel after a consonant as in the German 
dialect of Wallis where das ist recht is phonetically daSt a recht (in 
his notation). But neither of these explanations is plausible 
because neither explains why prothesis was generalized in those 
words in which it occurs and not in others with the same initial 
consonant. That an epenthetic vowel might develop under such 
conditions is possible — though consonantal assimilation seems in 
fact to have been the normal Grk. rule (Lejeune 1955:281-285) — 
but that it should be generalized from this one special environ¬ 
ment to all environments is on the whole most unlikely. And this 
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is in general the difficulty with all phonetic explanations: to the 
assumption that a prothetic vowel develops regularly before a 
consonant by purely phonetic pressures it must be objected that 
the precise phonetic conditions under which it arises have not 
been isolated. Hence the feeling that prothesis arose in Grk. by 
phonetic means is, as formulated, not sufficiently explicit to 
command attention. We shall see below, however, that, given the 
proper limitations, it is in fact correct. 

A morphological explanation of prothesis in Grk. would hold 
that all cases of so-called prothesis are in fact compounds of 
either of the prefixes a- (negative prefix in ak-qQ-q^ ‘true’; co¬ 
pulative in aXoxo? ‘wife’), k- (the prefix in kdkkui beside Skku> ‘be 
willing’, eKelvos beside kuvo^ ‘that one’; the augment in ekiirov 
beside kelnaj ‘leave’), or 6- (copulative in orrarpos ‘having the 
same father’; local in the meaning ‘nearly’ in oxekkcu ‘run 
aground’ beside xkkkco ‘drive on’). And indeed such prefixes do 
occur with considerable frequency in Grk. and one has always to 
allow for them, but they cannot explain the vast majority of cases 
of vowel prothesis. And in order for any one of them to be 
assumed, there should be semantic evidence that the prefix is 
present, i.e., the meaning of the word should support the assump¬ 
tion of prefixation. These prefixes serve, therefore, to provide a 
limit on the numbers of cases of prothesis, but do not provide an 
explanation for prothesis in general. 

1.1.3 It is now time to present my own explanation for prothesis, 
an explanation which falls squarely into the second category: I 
feel that the prothetic vowel developed in Grk. alone as a result of 
purely Grk. phonological rules and tendencies. For the present I 
would formulate my rule as a regularity only, and hold that: a 
(prothetic) vowel of undetermined timbre (we may assume [a]) 
arises only (but not always) before /I m n w/ when /I m n w/ are 
followed by a short vowel in a syllable closed either by a resonant 
or semivowel plus consonant, or by a consonant plus resonant or 
semivowel. We may symbolize this rule provisionally as follows: 


RVRC- - a RVRC- 
RVCR- - aRVCR- 
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Modifications and further specifications will be provided for this 
regularity later on. Since it would be relatively easy to provide 
ample support for this regularity if I were to choose only my own 
positive examples, I shall in the next chapter utilize only those 
examples which have been most commonly accepted and which 
are listed by Lejeune (1955:127-129, 148) and Schwyzer (1939: 
411-412). I shall signify which of them favors which examples by 
means of the abbreviations L. and S. Other possible positive 
instances will be reserved for the third chapter. 



WIDELY ACCEPTED CASES OF PROTHESIS 


2. Widely accepted cases of prothesis include: 

2.1.1. (L.S.) aXernj? (II. 3.28) ‘sinner’, fem. aAems (Hdn. Gr. 2.67) 
and with the o-grade dAomjs (Emp. 10) ‘avenger’ ’A kolris (Lyc. 
936), an epithet of Athena, dAoiros = akeiri js (Lyc. 136), fem. 
akoLTai Koival afiaprcokai, TToival (Hsch.). 9 Beside these nominal 
forms there also exists the large family of verbal forms and 
derivatives in dAir- which includes aktraivo), tjXitov (epic) ‘sin 
against’, a Xit/jos ‘sinful’ (II. 8.361 — for dktnpml cf. v^AemSes, 
v.l. vTjXmSe?), akcrripios ‘sinning against’ (Ar. Eq. 445). There are 
no forms of this root in Grk. without prothesis, though from the 
distribution supposed in 1.1.3 above we should expect prothesis 
only before heavy syllables, and hence *kiTalv(o kirdv. The sim¬ 
plest way to account for this discrepancy between expectation and 
occurrence is to assume that prothesis arose first in the noun 
dAeirr}? and spread thence to the verb *ktrdv : aXeir^s — ■ dkireiv : 
a karri*. Etymologically, this group of words is ordinarily 

9 The punctuation in the text is that of K. Latte ( Hesychii Alexandrini 
Lexicon 1.113 [Copenhagen, 1953]), but LSJ put a comma between the first 
two words of the gloss, and this is more likely to be correct. Then, if we take 
afiapTtokai to be the feminine of apaproiko^, we can translate the first two 
words: ‘prostitutes’ (LSJ IV 3c), ‘sinners’. The third gloss then presents 
difficulties as it stands, but the emendation to nopvai lies ready to hand and is 
palaeographically easy (H. C. Youtie, The Textual Criticism of Documentary 
Papyri: Prolegomena, Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies of the 
University of London, Suppl. 6 p. 69 [London, 1958]; cf. also C. H. Roberts, 
Greek Literary Hands 21a [Oxford, 1956]). The whole notion of akoirai as 
iropvai may well go back to Odysseus’ maids who slept with the suitors (Od. 
22.417ff.) 
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connected with OHG leid, ON leidr ‘unangenehm, verhasst’ 
(Frisk 1.67, Chantraine 1968:56-57). 10 

2.1.2 (L.S.) akel<f>co ‘anoint with oil’ (Frisk 1.67-68, Chantraine 
1968:57) is, despite Beekes’ objections (1969:40) connected with 
/U77-CK ‘animal fat’, and both in turn are cognate with Skt. limpati 
‘smear’ (Frisk 2.126-127). Other forms of this same root to occur 
in early times are akei<f>ap (II. 18.351), akeufia (Hes. Th. 553) 
‘unguent’, Mycenaean a-re-pa-te (PY Un 267) ‘unguent’, a-re-pa- 
20-0 (PY Un 267) a-re-po-zo-o (Ea 812) ‘unguent-boiler’ (Chad¬ 
wick 1963:169-170), akouf>ri (II 9.208) ‘grease’. Later there occur 
aAeu/»i<; (Hdt. 3.22) ‘an anointing’ and aXei/x/xa (Plat. 77. 50e) ‘fat’. 
The verb itself has the principle parts akelypca (E. I A 1486), fikei<f>a 
(II. 18.350) aXijXt^a (D. 52.29), dXrjXi/x/xcu (Th. 4.68). Thus all 
early forms of this word (save Xtiro?) have a syllable closed by /i/ 
following the A/, thus conforming to the rule. And Xtiros also 
conforms to the rule because prothesis is not to be expected 
before an open syllable /li/-. 

2.1.3 (L.S.) Certainly connected with the preceding word, and 
possibly influenced by it, is dkiveiv aXet</>etv, aklvar eirakehjjai 
(Hsch.), ivakakicrpeva ‘engraved, inscribed’ (Cyprus: Schwyzer 
1923:679.26), aXii'crts = akeiipis (IG 4.1484.39 — Epidaurus). 
Extra-Greek cognates include Lat. lino ‘besmear’ and Skt. 
(gramm.) linati ‘sich anschmiegen’. All of these forms indicate 
that the earliest reconstructible form of the Grk. word, if indeed 
it dates from proto-Greek times, is *linyd (or *leinyo). But it is 
not as yet possible to state at what phonological stage in the 
history of the Greek language prothesis developed, so that it 
could have originated before *linyd, *lihnd (cf. Kiparsky 1968), 
*linno or * lino ( — /liyno/?). Or it could simply have been 

10 There seems to be no prothesis-less form of akneiv. But it might well be 
that Xcrrj ‘prayer’, kiricrdai ‘pray’ is such a form and that the two words 
diverged later on. If so, Vrrj must have meant ‘offense’ originally, and kirelv 
‘commit an offense’, kirio-dai ‘admit an offense’ or some such. For a similar 
semantic relation one thinks of apa which means both ‘prayer’ and ‘curse’. 
And the double function of the Amu in II. 9.502-512 — both curers and 
summoners of art] — becomes easier to understand. 
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extended by analogy from aXet^cu, a possibility so distinct that 
akivo) cannot be considered secure independent evidence for 
relevant environments for the development of prothesis. 

2.1.4 (L.S.) eka<f>p6<; (II. 12.450) ‘light in weight’. Though there 
are numerous derivatives of this word, all show the same stem 
form eka(f>p-, and there is therefore no need or point to listing 
them here. Frisk (1.484) connects this word with OHG lungar, 
OS lungor ‘schnelF, OE lungre ‘schnell, bald’ and derives all from 
an IE *lng w hros. Schwyzer’s suggestion (1939:302) that eka(f>p6s 
derives from a contamination of *ekaxpo<; ( < *lng w hros = OHG 
lungar ) and *eXa<£os (< *eXaxfds = Lith. lengvas ‘leicht’) is 
unnecessary, since *-ghwr- merged with -g w hr- and hence de¬ 
veloped along with it to -p h r-. But whatever the word’s precise 
history, the /l/ is always followed by a vowel in a closed syllable, 
and no forms without prothesis occur. It is most likely that this 
word was the original positive to the comparative of the following 
example. 11 

2.1.5 (L.) eXaxvs (Nic. Th. 324), fern. eXaxeta (v.l. to Xdyeta Od. 
9.116, 10.509, h.Ap. 197), ntr. ekaxv (AP 7.498), eXaxos = eXaxvs 
(Call. Fr. 349) ‘small, short’, comp. eXdo-o- an' (II 10.357) ‘smaller, 
less’, the semantic comparative, not to eXaxds, but to jn/cpos; 
superlative eXdx<.o-r<K (h.Merc. 573) ‘smallest, least’. Again there 
are numerous derivatives, some early, but again, too, the root 
form is constant throughout. But there is some difficulty with the 
form ekaxw itself which may well be a late back-formation from 
tkaacrcov since the masc. and ntr. forms are attested at the earliest 
in Alexandrian times. The feminine form, though, occurs early 
and merits a somewhat longer discussion. 

The relevant passages are: 

Od. 9.116-117: Nfjcros enara Xdxeta TrapeK kipivos rerdwaTat 

•yairjs KvK.k(j)Tra>v ovre crx&ov ovr’ d-rroTr/Xov 
Od. 10.508-509: aXX’ ottot av 8rj vql 8i’ fi/ceavoio nepricrrj'i 

ev6’ (lktti re Xaxeia Kai aXcrea Ilepcre^iovetTj? 


11 For the possibility of a relation of this sort (-pos, -La>v, -kttos) cf. Seiler 
1950:74-79, Kuhner-Blass 1890:556, Schwyzer 1939:536-539. 
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h.Ap. 197-199: rfjcrt pev ovt aicrxpk] peTapekirerai ovre Xdx^o-, 

dXXa paXa peyakrj re iSelv Kai e’iSos dyr)Tt 7 , 
\prepis iox^o-ipa opc>Tpo(f>os ’A7 toXXojvl 
In all these passages Xdx et a is the best attested reading, but also 
in all these passages, eXax«a can be read. And indeed Leumann 
(1950:54) has assumed that eXdx«a is the correct reading. But his 
argument is not convincing, based as it is on the a priori 
expectation that the positive to a comparative eXacrcrajp should be 
ekaxw eXax«a, as indeed it should be if the comparative was 
formed to the positive. But since eXaacrmv is the comparative to 
pLKpos and had become separated from (e)Xaxv?, it is just as likely 
that eXaxvs eXax«a replace an earlier *Xaxvs- *Xax«a under the 
influence of eXdaaaiv eXaxio-ro?. Thus, though the meaning of 
Xa-xeia in the Odyssey passages is not altogether clear , 12 we are 
probably justified in accepting the better-attested variant, and 
assuming an original comparative scheme: *laghus (< *lnghus) 
*laghydn *laghistos which became in Grk. *Xaxv<; *eXax yu>v 
XaxurTos — Xaxvs eXacra-cov eXagicrTos, this last with the e- 
analogically brought over from eXacrcrcov . 13 Because Xagw (if the 

12 LSJ glosses the word as ‘small, short, mean, little’, a meaning that does 
not well suit either of the Odyssey passages. But if we remember that in both 
cases the land is approached from the sea, it may be that the word means 
‘short’ in the sense that there is little distance between the water-line and the 
end of the beach. In Od. 9.116-117 the island may have been low-lying, and 
indeed may have been in the nature of a sand-bar and not a real island at all. 
To be sure the passage indicates otherwise, but the details of the island may be 
a later addition to the passage, an addition prompted by mariners’ reports and 
geographical speculation (cf. Carpenter 1946:103-105). On this assumption at 
an earlier stage lines 116-117 might have been followed by lines 140ff. Support 
for this interpretation can be gleaned from the Heraclean tables (Schwyzer 
1923:19-28) where we read in 1.38: rdv St va<rov r«r TroTiytytvr)y.ivav is rap 
apprjKTov yap <rvptp.tTpr]<rap.ts where pacrop is clearly an alluvial deposit of 
obviously no great height or extent. If we take prjcros in Od. 9.116 to have 
meant originally ‘sand-bar’, we both provide a semantic link between the two 
Odyssey passages, and also gain an idea of the original meaning of Xax«a. It 
meant ‘small’ (when seen from the open sea). 

13 Further support for the assumption that the comparative is the more 
original form of this word in Grk. can be derived from the large number of 
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positive was not in fact eAa^pck) fell out of use early on it did not 
receive the prothetic e- until Callimachus created ekaxv^ (and 
eXaxos!) on the basis of ekaacrcov ekdxicrTo*; and the assumption 
that he was by so doing recovering an ancient form. If the above 
reasoning is correct, then we find the regularity given above once 
again supported: prothesis develops only before a closed syllable 
(*lakhy -) beginning with a resonant. 

2.1.6 (L.) ekevOepos (II. 6.455) ‘free’, Mycenaean e-re-u-te-ro (PY 
Na 248), e-re-u-te-ra (PY Na 106) ‘free’, e-re-u-te-ro-se (PY Na 
395) = ekevOepcuae, ‘made free’ (Chadwick 1963:190). This word 
is clearly related to Lat. liber ‘free’ and OHG hut ‘people’, as well 
as to numerous other IE words meaning ‘people, folk’ (Frisk 
1.490-491). 

2.1.7 (S.) okLyos (II. +) ‘little, few, small’ clearly constitutes an 
exception to my rule, as do all the numerous derivatives of this 
word, as well as the superlative oXi'yio-ros (II. 19.223), for which 
to be sure, we could read: ap^ros Se kiyurros. But again the 
comparative comes through with a closed syllable: though the 
comparative of oXryos is ordinarily supplied by pelan>, rjo-o-wv or 
eXacrcrajv, the form oki£(ov occurs in Alexandrian poets and 
already in II. 18.519 in the phrase: kaol S’ v-n' oki(oves (or 
okei^over. LSJ) rjcrav; and the Attic form okel(ajv occurs in IG 
F.76.8 (oke(ov ibid. 63.17 and elsewhere), oXei(ocri ( ibid. 6.76), 
and 6Xet(oiK is probable in Xen. Ath. 2.1 for the p«(oik of the 
manuscripts (so Bowersock HSCP 71 [1967J50 following Wila- 
mowitz). The relation between these forms is not absolutely clear, 
but Seiler (1950:101-102) has supposed that these forms stand to 
each other as does Ionic pkC,a>v to Attic pet (u>v, that is, that 6kl(a>v 
> 6Xe£o >v after its antonym p.el(<Dv ( = [me:dzi:n]). He may of 
course be right, but from my point of view and for my argument 
it would be best to assume *leigydn > *oleigyon, for then the 
syllable would be closed by a semivowel as it has been generally 


derivatives formed from it and the absence of derivatives of Grk. ikaxG. There 
is also the more general consideration that there are more comparatives in 
-(i)cvv than positives to match them. Cf. the table in Seiler 1950:34. 
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in the cases thus far discussed. 14 But *ligydn would not be 
impossible in terms of the hypothesis framed in 1.1.3 above (cf. 
*lakhydn > eAao-ow), for the syllable is still closed, this time by 
some sort of affricate. But if we adopt *leigydn (or even *ligydn), 
we then are forced to assume, if we wish to preserve our 
hypothesis, that at one time *oleigyon was far more common than 
it was in classical times, and that both the positive and the 
superlative received the prothetic vowel from this *oleigydn. I am 
willing to make that assumption. 15 


14 Supporting the notion that okdCcov is correct and okiZuv formed after 
oAiyos are two considerations, neither one unconditionally convincing. 1) It is 
difficult to see how oki^ajp — oA(£cov etc. after /xeyas : p.dt,u>v (= [me:dz3:n], for 
the parallelism is not there: rather we should expect oAi£cov on the assumption 
of a rule: in comparatives in -cup lengthen the vowel in the syllable 
immediately preceding -cup. 2) In PIE, whatever the ablaut grade of the 
positive, the comparative degree always contained the strong grade (Seiler 
1950:22): hence from the point of view of PIE we should expect 6kd[ojp. I 
shall continue to assume that *leigyon was the proto-Grk. form before which 
prothesis developed. Another factor in favor of assuming *Ieig- rather than 
*Iig- has to do with the very phenomenon of prothesis itself. The vowel quality 
of the prothetic vowel is /o/- in this group of words, and as we shall see, /o/- 
seems the quality favored before /ei/ (cf. 6/x.«'x<u — 2.2.3, omSos — 2.3.1, 
oiypvfu — 2.4.13), though not before /i/. 

15 Frisk (2.376 and particularly 2.134) connects oAfyos with Aoiyos ‘ruin, 
destruction’ and thus further with Lith. liegti ‘schwer krank sein, siechen’, Alb. 
lig ‘bose, mager’ and Arm. atk'-at ‘arm, diirftig’, none of which is really very 
likely or plausible. Another possibility for an etymological identification might 
be mentioned, though I fear that it is no more likely than Frisk’s explanation, 
and will not succeed in finding any IE cognates for okxyo%. Comparatives in 
-uiv have as their positive a wide variety of stem types (KUhner-Blass 
1890:554-557), but one of the most frequent is n-stem adjectives such as rjSik 
r/Slaiv ‘sweet’, /Spaxvs flpacrcrcop ‘short’ (Seiler 1950:35-62). If we take our cue 
from this type of relation, we would be moved to posit AiyiX (or de rigueur 
*Ai8vs) as the original positive of 6A(e)i'£cuv, and would then assume that oAcyos 
was abstracted from 6k(e)IZ,u>p at a later date (cf. Callimachus’ eAaxvs and 
eAaxos, both abstracted from ikacrcrcup eAdxto-ros — 2.1.5 above). And of 
course there is a Grk. word Aryvs ‘shrill, sharp’ which could have been the 
original positive. Clearly the semantic link is weak in such a connection, but it 
may not be insurmountable if we recall that a low note was by the Greeks 
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2.1.8 Schwyzer, but not Lejeune, includes okonra) ‘pluck out, tear 
out’ which occurs in the phrases toXoi/ias j3ir]<f>i (Call. 

Dian. 77) and kav dikoiparo xalr-qv (AP 7.241), and in the 
Hesychian gloss okoirreiv kemCew, rLkkeiv, Kokairreiv. The second 
two of these glosses suit well the Callimachus and AP passages, 
while the first, ken'd,eiv, works well for the meaning ‘strip off’ 
(Nic. Th. 595). Schwyzer’s assumption (1939:411), and Frisk’s 
(2.381), too, is that this word is connected in some way with kew 
‘peel, strip’, Xottos ‘peel’, and Frisk, indeed, regards okonrai as the 
causative to ke-n-ai, a rather strange supposition, for to a kew 
Xo7ro?, if a causative should be required, we would expect *korreoj, 
or the actually occuring kevi^m and ka>mCa>. There seems no place 
for a causative *X6 -j7to>, and what is more, this derivation leaves 
out of account the glosses of Hesychius: okov<f>eiv (ms. okov(f>eiv)- 
rikkeiv and Siokoviftelv Si arikkeiv r) Siao-iAXcuvav. Detracting fur¬ 
ther from the weight to be attributed to these forms is the fact 
that they are attested only in the Alexandrian period at the 
earliest, a period in which verbs in --itto) were experiencing a great 
vogue (Debrunner 1907:207-214, Schwyzer 1939:704-705). Hence 
okoiTTco runs the risk of being a late form created by poets on 
Xei T(o (or Xo7rds, or even Xo<£o<r ‘crest’) and therefore not a true case 
of prothesis. 16 


considered to be heavy, fiapvs, to which they opposed the high tone ‘sharp’, 
6£iX. Possibly they at one time opposed ‘heavy’ to ‘small, light’ = ‘high, 
shrill’, XiyiX. Subsequently, on this assumption, Aiyu? ‘small, high, shrill’ 
became specialized in the sense of ‘shrill’, while its comparative okelCwv went 
the other way, becoming specialized in the meaning ‘smaller’. To this 
comparative in this meaning was then formed the new positive oXiyo?. 
Hesychius’ glosses: Aifov eXarrov, tXarrove? show the regular de¬ 

velopment of *ligy prothesis develops before /i/+consonant only when that 
consonant is aspirated. More on this in 5.9.1 below. 

16 A further objection to the inclusion of these words here, and indeed the 
only important objection from my point of view, is that both are unusual in 
containing an /o/ in the root syllable. In all previous instances we have found 
that the /o/ vowel occurred only in derivatives showing e ~~ o ablaut, and will 
see later that /o/ nowhere allows .prothesis. We might expect a similar relation 
here. And Frisk (2.382) records a suggestion of GroSelj that 6kov<f>av is 
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2.1.9 On the basis of the examples of prothesis accepted by 
Schwyzer and Lejeune and of the discussions above we can make 
the following general statements in rule form expressed in terms 
of the following vowel (a represents the developing prothesis): 


i) 


*le 


C- 


“ale 


IC- 


akeLT7]<; akeltfioj e\ev6epos [oXei£cuv] 


ii) 



r 

.y. 


eXa^pos ekacrcrcov 



r 

y. 


iii) *liCy- 


*aliCy- 


aklpat [dXi£a>v] 

Prothesis does not occur before /o/ in the root syllable (unless we 
include oXdrrmv okov<f>eiv) save in roots in which it had developed 
already before /e/: akocrr)* dXoi^n); nor does it occur before /u/. 
And a more general formulation governing prothesis before /l/ 
would be: initial */l/ followed by a non-rounded vowel in a 
syllable closed either by a semivowel or resonant followed by a 
consonant, or a consonant followed by a semivowel or resonant, 
develops a vocalic onset of uncertain color (prothetic vowel). And 
then schematically (R = resonant, C = any consonant): 



RC 

CR 


*al 


RC 

CR 


2.2.0 The rule just given works for */l/, but there is no very good 
reason to suppose that it will work also for */m/, for it is quite 
clear that */r/ and */y/ at least behave differently: perhaps 
*/m/, and nasals generally, do not behave in the same way as the 
lateral /!/, even though both are also members of R(esonant). 


connected with Lat. liber ‘book’, Russ, lub ‘bast’, and that all derive from an 
IE *l(e)ubh-. If this attractive suggestion is adopted, then we can imagine the 
development: *leubho > *dleubho > *ikev<j>ni — *dXov<£ds — okovcfxiv. This 
word influenced kenra to develop a by-form okoirroj. 
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Again I shall discuss only those instances of prothesis that are 
accepted by Schwyzer and Lejeune. I will start with those which 
do conform to the regularity given in 1.1.3, and will then pass to 
cases which are more problematic from my point of view. 

2.2.1 (S.) afidfio) ‘change’ apoiftri ‘exchange’. Schwyzer connects 
this root with Lat. migrare ‘wander’, and though Frisk (1.90) feels 
that this is not a certain connection, it is the only one suggested 
that has any plausibility. Chantraine (1968:73-74) adds only Skt. 
ni-mayate ‘exchange’ and Lat. munus ‘gift’. The word conforms 
completely to the formula: ReRC- > dReRc- given for */l/ 
above. 

2.2.2 (S.L.) ajjLtkyoj ‘milk’ d/toXyd? *?’ (Frisk 1.94) d/xoXyi) ‘a 
milking’. The o-grade derivatives of this root are rare and in part 
uncertain, but extra-Greek cognates are both many and certain 
for the e-grade (Frisk 1.91), among them Eng. milk, and all point 
to an IE root *melg- which developed to *dmelg- in proto-Greek. 

2.2.3 (S.L.) 6/j.eixa (Hes. E. 727: codd. op-Lgeiv), optical (Hippon. 
55A: codd. -i- or - 77 -), a/u£ar ovprjo-cu (Hsch.) ‘make water’. This 
obviously IE word has numerous cognates in other languages, all 
pointing to a root *meigh-: Skt. mehati, Ave. maezaiti, Lat. meio, 
mingo, all meaning ‘make water’ (Frisk 2.385). Clearly this word 
conforms to the rule I have established, and for the first time we 
find other than statistical support for excluding /o/ in the root 
syllable as one of the vowels allowing prothesis to develop. For, 
though etymological connection cannot be considered certain, it 
does appear most likely that Frisk (2.249-250) is correct in 
assuming that /xotyos ‘adulterer’ is related to o/retyw. The reason 
for the different treatment of the initial, unknown to Frisk, is that 
prothesis does not develop before resonant followed by /o/. 

2.2.4 (L.S.) oplxk-q (II. 1.359) ‘mist, fog’, and possibly apig- 
Oakoecraav (II. 24.753), meaning unknown, is clearly related to a 
number of IE words meaning ‘fog’ (Frisk 2.387): Lith. migla, 
OCS migla, Skt. mih- ‘fog, haze’, megha- ‘cloud’. But in spite of 
a seeming semantic similarity, it does not appear that opeLxoo is to 
be connected with this word (the velars differ), though I should 
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not want to exclude connection completely, even if only on the 
level of folk etymology. 

2.2.5 d/itaXds (II. 22.310) ‘soft, weak’ has been connected by 
Lejeune with a/iak Sww (II. 7.463) ‘destroy’ and pakaKos (II. 
1.582) ‘soft’ beside pekSopai (21.363) ‘make liquid’; he further 
adduces as extra-Greek cognates: Skt. mrduh ‘soft, tender’, Lat. 
mollis ‘soft’, Arm. melk ‘schlaff’. Though apakhvvoi fits easily 
into the category of prothetic forms, clearly apakos does not, for 
prothesis should occur only in closed syllables, and apakos 
therefore (from my point of view) requires a different explanation. 
Beekes (1969:44), indeed, feels that “there is insufficient reason to 


speak of 

a prothetic vowel. 

” Lejeune’s list of cognates must be 

extended before we can approach an explanation. Including those 
words mentioned by Lejeune, the following are usually considered 

in connection with apakos. 

a) Words with initial a-: 


1 ) 

a [iakos 

‘soft, weak’ 

2 ) 

dpakSvvco 

‘soften’ (QS 1.73), 

‘crush, destroy’ (II. 12.18) 

3) 

afifikvs 

‘blunt, dulled’ (A. Eu. 238) 

b) Words with initial /3- (1-4 from Hsch.): 

1 ) 

(3kaSapov (Kkekvfievov x a ^ vov 

2 ) 

(3ka?>eZs' a.8 vvaroi, 

aBvvaroiv 

3) 

/3ka8 av vojOpws 


4) 

ySXaSdv ahvvaTov 


5) 

/3ka£ 

‘stolid, stupid’ (PI. Grg. 488a) 

6 ) 

fikrixpos 

‘faint, gentle’ (Ale. 16) 

7) 

a/3kr)xp6s 

‘weak, feeble’ (II. 5.337) 

c) Words with initial p-: 


1 ) 

flakaKos 

‘soft, cowardly, gentle’ 

(II. 1.582) 

2 ) 

[lakdaKOS 

‘soft, gentle’ (II. 17.588) 

3) 

/lekSopcu 

‘soften by boiling’ (II. 21.363) 

4) 

livk-q 

‘mill’ (Od. 7.104) 

5) 

[icokvs 

‘soft, weak’ (S. Fr. 693) 
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All these words (save apaXSwco and pvXri) share a meaning ‘soft, 
dull, weak’, i.e., ‘not up to standard’, and, since all the words in 
b) are to be treated as having derived from *ml-, phonologically 
the consonants /m/ and /l/, and a vowel, long or short, before or 
after the /l/. For the rest, things are unclear, though it seems that 
at least two, and probably more likely three, base forms are 
required. 

1) *mldu-, connected with Lat. mollis and Skt. mrdu-, lies 
behind apakSww ( < *mldu- > *maldu- > *amaldu-) and the 
first four words in b); 

2) *mld-, connected with Skt. mlata- ‘soft’ and OIr mlaith 
‘gentle, soft’ ( < *mla-ti -) is the original form of /3Xd£ /SXrjxpd? 
dfikr)Xpo<; (for *dp/3kr)Xpos in b); as well as for /iaXa#cd<; pakOanm 
in c) if one is willing to accept here an alternation -la- ~ -ala-. 

3) *mlu, probably a by-form of *mla-, provides the root for 
apfiXvs and pukvs. We are then left with pekBopai, which as we 
shall see later derives from *smeld-\ and pvk-q, which is probably 
not connected with any of the above, but rather with Lat. mold 
‘grind’; and apakos. There are any number of possibilities for this 
word, prothesis of course among them, and they include analogy 
with apfiXvs or apaXSvvcn, as well as the zero grade of a long 
vocalic root: “deutlich hangt der Vokal von a/.i/Skvi gegeniiber 
pio Xv? mit dem Anlaut von apaXoi zusammen” (Schwyzer 1939: 
363). But perhaps the strongest possibility of all, since apa Xck fits 
neither with my rule nor (comfortably) with any of the root forms 
listed above, is that d/xaXos is a vox nihili, a form created by the 
poets as a result of a syntactic error. The word occurs only twice 
in Homer: 

II. 22.309: <k r eicriv ireSioi'Se Sid ve<f>ecov kpefitwotv 

apTrd^ajv r/ apv' apa\i]v rj ttt£)Ko. \ayu)6v 
Od. 20. 14: us Se Kvaiv apaXrjcri Trepi ovcvXdfcecrcri fiefiuta'a 

avSp' ayoir)cracr' vkdei pkpovev re pdx^o-0at 
in the second passage at least clearly referring to young animals 
(v.l. d.7raX^cri). In the first passage ‘young, small’ vel sim. would 
do, but is not required (v. 1 . apva pakrjv = ‘white lamb’ or ‘tender 
lamb’). If we were to adopt the variant readings, we could destroy 
the Homeric attestation of this word, but we are prevented from 
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so doing by Euripides’ use of the word ( Heracl . 75): 
tSere tov yepovT apakov im TreScp 
yyptvov co raXas 

a reading vouched for by Hesychius’ apakov anakov, ao-6evfj. 
EvpnriSrjs ' HpaKkeiSav § 17 X 01 . And Callimachus (Fr. 502P) seems 
to use the word in this sense: rjv po(v)vr) pvero irak apakp. But 
the variant readings and the uncertainty of the word’s meaning 
reflected by the ancient scholia do indicate that the ancients 
themselves were really at a loss to explain the word, thus 
indicating the possibility at least that connection with /xaXa/cos 
was born of desperation, and that the word is to be explained in 
some other way. 

There is another word in Grk. of similar shape which also 
refers to the young of animals, though it is restricted generally to 
young cows. I refer to 8 apakv (A. Supp. 351) ‘heifer’ beside 
Sapakr) (E. Ba. 739, Theoc. 4.12, POxy. 1734.2), and the 
masculine forms 8 apakp^ (Arist. HA 632 a 15) and 8 apakos (Hdn. 
Gr. 1.159). But the most important attestation for our purposes is 
the phrase 8apak is crik (IG 5(1). 1390.34, 69 — Andania) dating 
from the first century B.C., a phrase which proves that Sapakv 
(to 8 apaCw — Frisk 1.345) originally could refer to the young of 
any (domestic) animal. And Sd/xaXi? must be the particularizing 
feminine to an adjective 8 apakov 8 apakp (accent uncertain) or 
Sapakrjs (Chantraine 1933:237-238) just as ppepk ‘the cultivated 
one’, hence ‘the vine’, is the feminine of rj/zepos ‘cultivated, tame’. 
Not only do these words share similarities in word formation, 
they are similar semantically as well: Sapakos meant ‘the (to be) 
tamed’, and to it was a formed a particularizing feminine Sapakis 
‘the one (to be) tamed’. The Homeric d/xaXos can then be simply a 
truncated form of 8 apakos interpreted semantically in terms of 
the supposed synonym anakov (from which it may have derived 
its accent) and formally in terms of its near homonym pakaKos. 

Though I can provide no line of epic poetry which can have 
served as point of origin for this developemnt, I nonetheless 
feel that something like the following must have taken place. 
Originally there existed only the word 8 apakos, -rj ‘tame’, but 
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beside it there later was created the word Sd/xaXis, a parti¬ 
cularizing feminine used generally of cows. In the course of time 
Sapakix replaced Sapakos to such an extent that the meaning of 
the word was pretty much, if not entirely, forgotten. Thereupon a 
poet, presented with a line similar to Od. 20.14 such as: 

0)9 Sapakycri kvojp Tre.pl ys cnevkaKecrcn /3e(3a>cra 
interpreted Sapakycri as 8’ apakycn, took apakycn to be a 
synonym of avakyen, and thus introduced into the epic voca¬ 
bulary the word apakos, a word which was picked up by later 
poets only occasionally, and which caused lexicographers great 
difficulties. The abstraction of dpakos sealed the doom of Sapakos, 
and it disappeared completely (save for the citation in Herodian). 
There is no prothetic vowel in apakos, at least not in terms of the 
definition of prothetic vowel given above, for there was no d/iaXo? 
of IE origin. 17 

2.2.6 Schwyzer, comparing Skt. mrjanti ‘sie wischen’, and citing 
also Grk. apepyai (Sappho PLF 122, Eur. HF 397) ‘pluck, puli’ 
and pop^avro, includes opopywpt (II. 5.416) ‘wipe’ among cases 
of vocalic prothesis. And Frisk (2.389-390) agrees that the vowel 
is prothetic, adding further the gloss: bpap^ov- anopa^ov (Hsch.) 
which he compares directly with Skt. amrksat, amrksa. And if 
this etymological connection is correct, and there seems no good 
reason to suppose that it is not, then we must assume a prothetic 
vowel even though it goes against the rule: no prothesis before 
/Ro/. 

17 The development I have sketched in the text is of course hypothetical, 
and no amount of support will be able to convince the skeptical. Nonetheless I 
do at least owe the reader a parallel or two, and offer Odyssey 
17.471 uttttut avr/p irepi dim pcLyeiopevos KTCarunrt 
as a parallel for nepl tjc, and 

20.25 cos 8 ore yaiTTip avrjp noXeos irvpos aidopevoio 

as a parallel for cos 8'. I cannot at present find any support for the somewhat 
strained word order. Perhaps it is best simply to leave the explanation as 
exempli gratia only, and not insist on it to the exclusion of other, perhaps 
equally possible, explanations. I hope, though, that my formulation of the rules 
governing prothesis — which excludes prothesis here ■— will prove sufficiently 
compelling that no one will be tempted to admit prothesis in this word. 
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The question that then must be faced concerns the form 
liop^avTo without prothesis which occurs in Quintus Smyrnaeus: 
4.269 8e ptT(l)TTU>V 

X^po'i'V a8 7)v pop^avTO KaTecrcrvpevov nep iSpcora 
4.373 arreTTpevcrav Kaparoio 

pop^apevoL cnroyyoicri -rrokvTp'qToicri percorra 

Does Quintus here preserve a genuine ancient tradition, or is this 
simply another case of “analogical reduction” (Frisk 2.390 fol¬ 
lowing Stromberg 1944:45); or are these artistically constructed 
forms? The following is the textual evidence I have found for a 
root *morg-. In II. 5.798 Leaf’s DHMRST read avepopyw for 
anopopyw ; in II. 2.269 all mss. save ACJT 2 U read avepop^aro 
for aTTopop^aro; in II. 18.414 ACJPSfr.Mosc. read arrepopyw for 
anopopyw. In II. 18.124 one could read Sa/cpva pop^apevqv for 
8 aKpv opop%aptvr)v, in Od. 8.88 SaKpva pop^apevo% in Od. 11.530 
SaKpva pop^apevov, both for 8 aKpv opop^apevos/v. There would 
then remain in the Homeric poems as secure evidence for opopy-, 
II. 5.416: an ix& x et P“ s ' opopyw (we could de rigueur read 
epopyw even here) and Od. 11.527: SaKpva r’ aipopyvvvro, as well 
as the attestation of the mss. at II. 23.739 for avopoptjapivco. I 
cannot judge the mss. attestation at Od. 17.304: atropop^aro and 
18.200: anopopHaTo. A fair case can therefore be made for 
Homeric popy- beside opopy-. But it unfortunately falls apart 
when we consider that Homer’s bjpopyvwTo can stem only from 
opopy-, and that Attic is entirely consistent in its a-rropopywpi 
perf. a-irwpopypevo*; (Arist. Physiogn. 6.6), and more importantly 
k^opopywpt. Furthermore all cases of popy- attested in the 
Homeric mss. occur in secondary tenses of aTropopywpi, and 
surely represent the usual scribal uncertainty as to whether the 
augment was or was not to be used wherever it was possible. 
That anepopy- is not the proper augmented form of atropopy- 
would not have deterred later scribes who may have analyzed 
anopopyvvpi as a compound of o.tt6 + popywpi. And the 
evidence for 8 aKpva pop^apevos was of course tendentiously 
invented by me, and is therefore worthless: the Homeric form, 
and the only Homeric form, of this root was opopy-. But it does 
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seem that in some texts or traditions the reading 8 appva 
pop^apevos must have existed, for otherwise Quintus’ forms — 
notice that he uses this form only in the aorist, the tense in which 
the Homeric 8 aKpv 6pop£- occurs — would be inexplicable. We 
may conclude that opopy- was the only form of this stem in use 
throughout the classical period, and that a form popy- without 
prothesis never existed as a normal form in historical Grk. 
dialects, though there were numerous phrases which could be so 
interpreted by poets. 18 

But having established this much simply makes the problem 
worse, for I have supposed above that prothesis does not occur 
before /o/. Here two considerations come into play: the first is 
Hesychius’ gloss cited above: opap£ov anopaiov which, if not 
some sort of conflation with anopaao-o), proves that the /a/ grade 
was once present in this root: we may thus suppose a stage 

* (a) marks- or * (a)marg- in the development of the aorist of this 
verb. The second is the generally accepted etymological con¬ 
nection of this verb with apepyai ‘pluck’. And though these two 
verbs are semantically somewhat distant, they are not sufficiently 
so to destroy the connection. 19 And if they are related, then 
*amarg- must have derived from a still earlier *mrg- (cf. Skt. 
mrnakti — Frisk 2.390), and the o-vowel must then be secondary. 
We are therefore free to imagine that *amerg- ~ *mrg- became 
*amerg- ~ *amrg- through analogical extension of the /a/ (< a) 

18 But we shall see below (6.2.2) that a case can yet be made for an aorist 

* marks- (and not *omarks-), for prothesis before syllables closed by /r/ 
occurs only when /r/ is followed by a voiced or aspirated consonant. It seems 
unlikely, though, that this is the explanation here. 

19 Though ‘pluck’ and ‘wipe’ are two different operations, the same organ, 
the hand, is used in both. Cf. Eur. HF 395: 

Xpva-iwv TTtTakan 1 a 770 pt)\o<f>6pov X e / J ' xapir ov a pep [coo 

and II. 18.124: 

ap<t>oTtpi)cnv X i i HTi trapaawv ajrakacou 

8 aKpv opopFipa'rjr aSiuov (TTova\rj(Tai tclnujv 

The original meaning of these words may therefore have been something like 
‘remove with the hand’. If so, they may be further connected with p-o.pt) ‘hand’ 
and Lat. manus, thus deriving from an IE root *mar, manos (Pok. 740-741 — 
Pok. writes mar-), and possibly also with papnrco ‘take hold of’. 
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from the full-grade form to the zero-grade form. But perhaps a 
still more likely development can be represented and displayed as 
follows: 

present aorist 

1) mrgnumi mrksa 

2) margnumi marksa 

3) amargnumi marksa 

4) amargnumi amarksa 

5) amorgnumi amarksa — amorksa 

6) omorgnumi omorksa 

In this event the prothetic vowel will have developed, in 
accordance with the rule, before the closed syllable *marg-. And 
only later, after the -ap- was assimilated by the following -v- to 
-op- (cf. c rropvvpi dopvvpi okkvpt opvvpi from crTapvvpt Oapvvpi , 

etc. Schmidt 1893: 376-390) did the initial a- become rounded to 
6- (as in opo^o? < €po<t>os beside epecfxu). Clearly stages 1-4 of the 
development sketched above are now irretrievable, but possibly 
stage 5 can be inferred from Quintus’ pop^avro. If any of the 
phrases containing 8 anpv opopy- were originated (and written) 
before initial a- was replaced by 6-, clearly they would have 
appeared in mss. as AAKPTAMOPZANTO. And since this ar¬ 
rangement corresponded to no words known in later times, one 
could infer either that 8 aKpva pop^avro or 8a/cpv opopiavro was 
meant. 20 

2.2.7 We may therefore assume that prothesis in this case 
developed before the syllable *marg- (or was brought over from 
apepyai), and may summarize the results with */m/ as follows. 
Again I express the rules in terms of the following vowel. 

i i 

i) *me C- — *ame C- 

lj [l 

apeifiat apekyco opdxto 

20 Stage 5) in the development sketched above is also supported by 
Hesychius’ gloss: apop^ac atroxfirja-ai. rj op6p(cu. 
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r 




r 

*ma 


C- 

— 

*ama 



1 . 




1 


ii) 


afiak&vvci) a.jxapyvvfj .1 

iii) *mik h l- — *9mik h l- 

o^x kr ! 

And the same restriction on prothesis before */mo/ obtains as 
before */lo/. Thus, if we now extend the class resonant to include 
A/, we may utilize the same rule we established above for initial 
*/l/: initial */m/ followed by a non-rounded vowel in a syllable 
closed either by a resonant followed by a consonant, or a 
consonant followed by a resonant, develops a vocalic onset of 
uncertain color 


"m 


(prothetic vowel). Again schematically: 


RC 

CR 


f am 


RC 

CR 


where again C stands for any consonant and R for the class of 
non-nasal semivowels and resonants. 


2.3.0 Since the rule as just given works for */l/ and */m/, we 
now have every reason to suppose that it will operate before */n/ 
as well. Secure cases of prothesis are, however, rare before */n/, 
and in several cases at least do not conform readily to the rule 
given above. One reason for this, as we shall see, is that PIE */n/ 
was susceptible of vocalization under certain phonological con¬ 
ditions; and furthermore, it had a grammatical function as the 
unstressed variety of *ne ‘not’ and *en ‘in’ (Seiler 1957). 

2.3.1 The only certain case of prothesis which conforms to my 
rules is ove iSos (//. 1.291), ‘reproach, rebuke’, included by Le- 
jeune, though not by Schwyzer. There are no other forms of this 
root in Greek and 6vt iS- always serves as the base form, but there 
are numerous extra-Grk. cognates (Frisk 2.394) such as Skt. 
nindati ‘blame’ and Goth, ganaitjan ‘revile’ which show that the 
PIE root was *nid-. The immediately pre-Greek form was *neid- 
which, with prothesis, developed to *aneid- > *oneid-. 
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2.3.2 Lejeune includes dvexfiios ‘first-cousin’ (II. 9.464), followed in 
this by Frisk (1.106), while Schwyzer (1939:433) prefers to 
analyze the word as a-v^os, the individualizing masculine to the 
collective *ave\pia ‘der Gesamtheit der nepotes'-. *ave\pia contain¬ 
ed a-copulativum, and avexpio* originally meant ‘einer aus der 
*ave\fjia. Schwyzer’s derivation, though most attractive, is sem¬ 
antically difficult: *aneptia should mean ‘those having (sharing) 
the same *nepos\ hence should refer rather to uncles or grand¬ 
fathers: cf. dXoxo<; ‘sharing the same bed’, hence ‘wife’ and 
dSeX<£<k ‘sharing the same womb’, hence ‘brother’; and if a 
meaning ‘Gesamtheit der nepotes ’ was required, we would ima¬ 
gine that it would have been created simply by the addition of the 
-ia suffix: cf. fyppTpp = aSeX^ck (Hsch.): <f>paTpia ‘tribe, clan’, 
originally ‘brotherhood’. Furthermore, exact parallels to avexpios 
exist in OCS netiji ‘nephew’ and Ave. naptya- ‘off-spring’ which 
prove that *neptios was an already PIE derivative, though they do 
not of course prove that Grk. inherited this *neptios. 

Two ways of explaining the initial vowel in this word as 
pro thesis remain open: we can either assume that prothesis 
developed as regularly in a syllable closed by a consonant 
followed by a semivowel, extending the rule only to include 
clusters: *neC(C)S- — *aneC(C)S-. Or we can adopt a more 
elaborate explanation which would involve assuming the sonant- 
ization of the */n/- (> /a/-) in the no longer attested Grk. 
nepo(t)s np(t)os > *anepos *aptos, which paradigm, as a result of 
a blend with the thematic paradigm * neptios * neptioio gave rise to 
*aneptios * aneptioio. 21 That is to say, original PIE had the 
paradigm *nepots *np(t)os which developed, as regularly, to 
*nepos *ap(t)os in proto-Grk., a paradigm which was then leveled 
to *anepos *aneptos. At this time the -yo derivative * neptios 
* neptioio picked up the initial /a/- from *anepos, thus yielding 
avexpi.6 <j, and this newer, more regular, form, having the same 
meaning as *anepos, caused *anepos to disappear. The difficulty 
with this explanation is that nowhere else in IE do we find the 

31 «i7oSe? ‘children’ Od. 4.404 (Frisk 2.307-308) may be the only survival 
of *nepos in Grk., if indeed it is cognate (denied by Beekes 1969:105-106). 
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zero-grade of */ne/- in this word (unless we resurrect Skt. 
apatyam ‘offspring’ as cognate, but cf. Mayrhofer KEW 1.37, 
2.133); elsewhere we find the full-grade vocalism throughout the 
paradigm, and it is thus better, at least provisionally, to extend 
the rule given above to include consonant clusters and assume 
that *neptios > *aneptios. 2Z 

2.3.3 Though neither Schwyzer nor Lejeune mention the words, 
tvepde(v) (II. 11.234) ‘(from) beneath’ beside vepdev (II. 7.212) 
together with Doric evepda, and kveprepos (II. 5.898) ‘lower’ 
beside veprepos (Attic) and evepraro^ (Emp. 35.3), they should at 
least be mentioned here. All are problematic, for we find forms 
with prothesis beside forms without in the same word, and the 
rules would seem to demand kvep- alone. 23 And evepoi (II. 15.188) 
‘those below’, which might be taken to be the positive of 
(k)vkpTtpo^ and the base of kvepdev, always contains a prothetic 
vowel in a syllabic environment for which prothesis is not 
predicted by my rules. It seems that the only way to explain this 
situation is to assume that prothesis developed, as regularly, in 
one form and then spread analogically to the others. We shall see 
(below 6.3.3) that the cluster -/rt/- does not allow prothesis, 
while -/rt h /- does. Hence prothesis developed in evepdev from 
*nert h en, as regularly, while *neroi and *nerteros remained 
without prothesis. Subsequently, however, prothesis was option¬ 
ally extended to these latter two forms and the longer forms 
appeared sporadically thereafter. Conversely the forms without 
prothesis reacted on kvtpOev to produce the poetic vkpOev. 2 * 

2.3.4 The three other examples of prothesis before */n/-: avrjp 
‘man’ (S.L.), ovopa ‘name’ (neither S. nor L.), kwka ‘nine’ (L.) all 

22 If, that is, we exclude a-copulative. But analogy can save Schwyzer’s 
explanation: *neptios > *aneptios after aSeX^os and aXoxos. 

23 Or rather would allow, since I am here providing only the rules limiting 
the occurrence of prothesis to certain word shapes and have not maintained 
that prothesis always occurs under these conditions. But prothesis has thus far 
been seen to be consistent within a given word. 

24 There is also the relation nudev ~~ tKtidtv which may well have 
influenced the creation of vtpdt. 
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constitute exceptions to my rule, but all, save kwia, can be 
explained by assuming that PIE */n/- became *[n] > Grk. /a/ 
(> /o/ before /u/). All recur with prothesis in Arm., and hence 
avrip and ovopa at least are not of the same type of purely Grk. 
prothesis as that so far discussed. But they do have a relatively 
simple and straightforward explanation, and might profitably be 
discussed here. 25 

The prothetic vowel in avijp is the result of a leveling of the 
irregular paradigm */ne:r/, */aros/ by extension of the /a/ (< 
/n/) of the oblique cases to the nominative and accusative cases: 
thereupon the stem of the word was taken to be /an/-, and this 
/an/- was introduced to the oblique cases. The original PIE 
paradigm of this word in the singular was (to treat those cases 
preserved in Grk. as being the only PIE forms): 

/ne:r/ /nros/ /nri/ /nerm/ 

From these there developed in Grk., after the vocalization of the 
sonant resonants, the paradigm: 

/ne:r/ /aros/ /art/ /nera/ 

This irregular paradigm was leveled by introducing /a/ to the 
nominative and accusative: 

/ane:r/ /aros/ /art/ /anera/ 

Thereupon /an/- formed the base of the paradigm and was 
extended to the oblique cases, and the classical paradigm re¬ 
sulted: 26 

/ane:r/ /andros/ /andri/ /anera/ 

25 The explanations of av-qp and bvopa which follow appear also (in 
modified form) in Wyatt 1969b:65-71. The explanation of avqp appears also in 
Wyatt 1970:26. 

26 There are two possible objections to this formulation. The first holds 
that initial *[nr] ought to pass, not to */ar/-, but to */anr/- (= */andr/-): 
analogies here include fialvai which is generally derived from *g w myo, and 
which shows *[m] passing to /am/ before a resonant (semivowel). But of 
course the environments are not the same in the first place, and one can easily 
allege as counterexamples the numerous compounds of the negative prefix plus 
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2.3.5 Laryngealists have been quick to set up an initial laryngeal 
to account for the Grk. prothesis in ovo^a, (Benveniste 1935:181), 
but they have been discouraged by Cowgill (1965:152), who 
points out that there is little evidence for a laryngeal in this word. 
Not only is there no lengthening of the first element in Vedic 
compounds with nama-, but the Hitt, form la-a-ma-an is 
decidedly opposed to H,enH 3 - -v H,neH 3 -, for from such a form 
one would expect an initial h- or a- in Hitt. The following states 
of the root are attested: 

*ndmn: Lat. nomen, Skt. nama 

o 

*nomn : Umb. nome, Grk. ovopt-a, Goth, namo 
*nmn- : OIr. ainm, OCS im% 

The lengthened vowel of nomen has been plausibly explained by 
Cowgill (1965:156) as a conflation of *nomen with the root *gnd- 
‘to know’. He also attributes the long a of Skt. nama to the action 
of Brugmann’s Law. With the lengthened-grade forms no longer a 
problem only two grades of the root remain: Vnomn/ and 
*/nmn-V (Szemerenyi 1964:243-245). Clearly they represent the 
strong form and the weak form respectively of an original 
paradigm: Vnomn/, gen. Vnmnos/, in Grk. *ndma, *amnos. 21 


/I m n/ such as dX?)#/? &pekr/s aFurthermore assuming *[n] > /an/ 

/_[r] destroys once and for all any possibility of explaining the anomalous 

scansion of av8poT-qra (= [arote:ta]?) in II. 16.857 = 22.363, 24.6. 

A more serious objection involves the Hesychian gloss 8p<ui/r avdpconos and 
the assumption that [nr]- > [dr]- in Grk., a development supposed to be 
parallel to *[ml]- > [bl]- in /3Xcoctk&) (< *[mb:]-) and *[mr]- > [br]- in 
/SpoTos ( < *[mrtos]). About these latter developments there is reason to doubt: 
/3Xa> o-koj is probably taken, from the perfect pIp/3\wKa (cf. 8viqo-Kai redvpKa) and 
*[mrtos], because the [r] was sonant, could not develop [m]: the chances are 
that *mrtos > *mrotos > brotos considerably later than the changes involving 
[n] and [m]. And what is more, 8is almost certainly a grammarian’s 
invention (cf. Frisk 1.422). Flence I feel that there is no reason to question a 
rule: initial [n] > /a/ /_[r], 

27 One might object to this formulation that */nmnos/, containing as it 
does three semivowels (resonants) in a row should, in accord with 
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In Greek of course all stems received a -t- extension in the 
oblique cases such that the vocalism of the nominative was 
carried through the entire paradigm. But we must imagine that 
this development took place after the vocalization of initial *[n] 
and after the resulting */a/ had been extended to the nominative: 
hence *noma *amnos — *anoma *amnos —• *dnoma *anomatos. 
Then, with the raising of /o/ normal before labialization in Grk. 
(as in vv£ < *nok w s, ovv£ < *anok w h, — Szemerenyi 1964:240, 
Cowgill 1965:156-157), there arose *anuma *anumatos, which in 
turn because of the again normal assimilation of /a/ to /o/ before 
/u/ (Schmidt 1893:376-390) passed to *onuma *onumatos. Attic 
has either preserved the original quality of the vowel in some 
environment, or has experienced still another assimilation which 
led to oi'o/ra ovo/iaro?. Hence, in schematic form: 28 


I 

Vnomn/ 

> 

*/noma/ 


*/nmnos/ 

> 

*/amnos/ 

II 

*/noma/ 

- 

Vanoma/ 


*/amnos/ 

— 

Vanomatos/ 

III 

Vanorna/ 

> 

Vanuma/ 


Vanomatos/ 

> 

Vanumatos/ 

IV 

Vanuma/ 

> 

ovv/jia 


Vanumatos/ 

> 

ovv/xaros 


Sievers-Edgerton rules, develop to *nanos, and not to *amnos. But surely this 
is to show an excess of zeal for formalism and a disregard for phonetic 
likelihood. Sonant [m] and [n] do not develop from consonantal [m] and [n] as 
is sometimes held, but rather from -syllabic [m] and [n], i.e., syllable peaks 
which replace earlier syllables containing a vowel. Hence it might be better in 
order to avoid misunderstandings, to present developments as follows: *nomnos 
> *n°mnos > *nmnds > *amnos. In this way we can indicate that the 
initial syllable always remained a syllable regardless of what the nucleus of 
that syllable was. Similarly with * ner. * nerds > *n e ros > *nros > *aros, and 
with fialvoy. *g w emyd > *g We myd > *g w myd > *g w ayo > *g w anyo. 

28 ovuf beside Skt. nakha-, Russ, noga seems to be a case almost precisely 
similar to that of ovofia. The IE root must have had the two forms *noghs 
and *nghos (Szemerenyi 1964:240), and these words yielded *noks akhos in 
Grk. This irregular paradigm in turn gave rise to a nominative *anoks > 
*anuks > 6 vv£, and this last formed the basis for the entire paradigm. 
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V owfia > ovofj.a in Attic-Ionic 

ovu/iaro? > ovo/Taro? 

2.3.6 kwka ‘nine’, evaro^ ‘ninth’ together with all its derivatives 
(forms assembled by Szemerenyi 1964:107) causes real problems. 
All other IE languages save Armenian point to an original *newn, 
and the Grk. k- is therefore not a feature inherited from PIE. It 
has become traditional by now to equate Grk. kwka and Arm. inn 
and to postulate a common origin for the prothesis, thus as¬ 
suming an Armeno-Hellenic */e/- of prothetic origin (like epe/3o<; 
‘Erebos’, Arm. erek ‘evening’) and hence a common form *enewn 
(Frisk 1.519-520). But as Szemerenyi (1964:112) points out, since 
Grk. and Arm. do not always agree in their prothetic forms, there 
is no real need to assume common origin here. Szemerenyi further 
believes that ei/aros- < *enwatos derives from earlier *enewatos by 
syncope, and, since kwka has an unoriginal geminate, that all 
Grk. forms derive from a proto-Grk. *enewa directly derivable 
from PIE *newn. 

o 

The origin of the syllable kv- in kwka is difficult, and I would 
be willing to accept initial [n] > /a/ (as in avrjp and ovofia ) > 
/e/ if I could find some way of providing a phonological 
motivation for this change; or to assume the analogical pressure 
of eirra oktoj *vkfa > *kukfa > kwkpo., a development favored by 
some, but dismissed by Szemerenyi (1964:111-112). But since the 
three initial sounds of the PIE form, */neu/, are among those 
sounds that under certain circumstances produce a prothetic 
vowel; and since a prothetic vowel does develop in Greek, *aneu-, 
I prefer to assume that somehow *neu- was placed in an 
environment in which prothesis could develop. I therefore feel 
that prothesis in kwka (unlike that in av-qp and bvop.a) is subject 
to the rules of prothesis already established. 

Finding the environment will be more difficult, and I have no 
great faith that the succession of developments I am about to 
produce is actually correct, though I am reasonably sure that 
something similar actually did take place. The IE numerals are so 
remarkably complex in their various developments and mutual 
influences (Szemerenyi 1960) that almost anything seems possible, 
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and the Grk. numbers involving ‘nine’ are definitely remodeled. 
To begin with what is not controversial, the cardinal numbers 
from seven to ten in IE, Skt., Lat. and Grk. were as follows: 



IE 

Skt. 

Lat. 

Grk. 

7. 

*septm 

sapta 

septem 

€7TT0L 

8 . 

*okto(u) 

astau 

octo 

OKTCi) 

9. 

*neun 29 

nava 

novem 

€VV€a 

10 . 

*dekmt 

das'a 

decern 

Se/ca 


Only slightly more controversial is the assumption that the 
ordinal numerals in PIE were formed originally by merely adding 
the thematic vowel -/o/- to the cardinals (Szemerenyi 1960:70), 
thus yielding (in my phonemic writing) the numerals: Vseptmos/ 
Voktowos/ Vneunos/ Vdekmtos/. These forms suffered or 
experienced numerous minor changes in the daughter languages, 
but it is clear enough that all can be recognized, slightly modified, 
in the daughter languages, including Lat. nonus ( < *nowenos 
remodeled from *neunos > * nunus after novem ): 



IE 

Skt. 

Lat. 

Grk. 

7. 

*septmos 

saptama 

Septimus 

e/38o/j,os 

8 . 

*oktowos 

astama 

octavus 

oySoos 

9. 

*neunos 

navama 

nonus 

evaros 

10 . 

*dekmtos 

das'ama 

decimus 

Se/caros 


Only Grk., which seems to require an earlier *enwatos, diverges 
greatly. It is clear that a proto-Grk. *neunos would develop to 
*dneunos, and it seems altogether simplest to assume that in Grk. 
this *neunos > *aneunos once existed, but that beside it there 
also existed a *newatos influenced by *dekatos (Szemerenyi 1960: 
89,93): final -/t/ was lost early on in Grk., and as a result the 
relation *deka — *dekatos was felt to be numeral plus -tos, and 

29 *newn is usually written, but in PIE [n] was merely the vocalic 
allophone of /n/, or so it is usually said. Hence if prothesis developed early 
enough, that is to say within the Hellenic dialect of PIE, it might be possible 
to assume that *neun > * dneun > * snewa, and the more complicated 
developments presented below avoided. But this explanation would fail to 
account for the double nasal in swta, and prothesis cannot have been this 
early. 
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this feeling gave rise to *newatos beside *aneunos. These two 
forms (and as we shall suppose below, *aneunatos ) must have 
coexisted for some time until *newatos (with the prothetic vowel 
picked up from *dneunos, and hence now *dnewatos) replaced 
*aneunos (and * aneunatos) because better supported by the sys¬ 
tem of ordinals, and particularly by *dekatos . 30 

When we consider the decads, a similar picture emerges. It is 
tolerably clear that the decads were formed by adding *dkont to 
the cardinals (Szemerenyi 1960:135-136), a formative which is no 
longer completely visible, for the */d/ appears typically as length 
of the preceding vowel. And 70-90 in PIE must have therefore 
been */septm:kont/ */okto:kont/ */newn:knot/. These forms 
gave in Grk. * septmakont(a) * oktokont(a) * aneunakont(a) (Sze¬ 
merenyi 1964:114) which of course finally became eySSo/x^/covra 
oyBorjKovra, both under the influence of the ordinal, and 
*eneunekonta > *enenekonta with simplification of the diph¬ 
thong -eu- > -e- because -u- now appeared nowhere else in the 
paradigm of ‘nine’. 

Thus both ‘ninth’ and ‘ninety’ have a prothetic vowel by 
perfectly regular, though complicated, means. The question of 
‘nine’ itself, kwea, is more difficult. It does not seem possible that 
*newa would pass directly to *enewa because the /w/ is not in 
the same syllable as the /e/: the prothetic vowel must therefore 
be analogical to ‘ninth’ or ‘ninety’. Just how is hard to say, but 
since ewe a differs from the PIE form both by virtue of the 
prothetic vowel and of the double nasal, I shall assume that PIE 
(PGrk.) *newa > *en-newa directly because prefixed by en-. This 
en- could have been most any en-, but was most likely the en- of 
en-enekonta taken to be some sort of prefix, and hence prefixed 
directly to *newa. This supposition can be supported by certain 
facts of the historically attested numeral forms. If we look at the 
numbers for ‘90’ found in Grk., we see that beside kvevrjKovTa, the 

30 On this theory, which follows Szemerenyi 1964:115, *ivkfa to? experi¬ 
enced syncope to *(a faros. I shall offer another, more complicated, explanation 
below which will not require the assumption of syncope. 
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most usual form, there occur also kwr/Kovra (Od. 19.174), clearly 
an analogical creation to kvvka, and kvr^KovTa (IG 11(2). 199 
B 32 — Delos, 3rd c.), equally clearly an abbreviated form of 
kvev-qKovTa, a form minus kv-, which shows that the kv- was 
separable, or could be so regarded. I presume that the kv- of 
kvevrjKovTOL was extended also to *newa, thus giving ultimately 
kvvka . 31 


31 The development sketched in the text is designed simply to account for 
the prothetic vowel in ivvia, and is certainly not designed finally to settle the 
relations of Vennewa/ Venwatos/ (?) */enenekonta/. Perhaps here it would 
be well to give a schematic representation of what I feel may have happened. 


PIE 

*neun 

*neunos 

*neun:kont 



*neunatos (1) 


PGrk. I 

*newa 

*aneunatos 

*aneunekonta 

PGrk. II 

*an-newa (2) 

*an-eunatos 

*an-enekonta (3) 



*eunatos (4) 

*enekonta (4) 


*enatos (5) *enatos (6) 


Class. ivvka avaTOs evaro? iv£vr)KOVTa ivr)Kovra 

(1) *neunatos after *dekatos. 

(2) *annewa with *3n- from ‘ninth’ and ‘90’. 

(3) * sneunekonta > * anenekonta by simplification of the diphthong. 

(4) With *en- regarded as a separable prefix — the counterpart of (2). 

(5) *-eu- > *-e- necessary because of the argument. If we could assume a 
PGrk. *enenewatos > *enenwatos > *enwatos (> *enatos), we could avoid 
metaphysics here 

(6) directly after *dekatos. 

The first reader of this work has suggested an alternative to the 
assumption that *en- was analogically extended in toto from ‘ninth’ and ‘90’. 
He has in his own dialect of English (in his transcription) /e:t'ti:n/ ‘18’ with 
doubled t, and this doubled t has led analogically to a doubled t in ‘19’ ( = 
/naynt'ti:n/) where it does not legitimately belong. He feels that the analogy 
of ‘seven’ and ‘eight’ in Grk., both with closed first syllables followed by an 
accented syllable, played a part in developing ivvka. This seems to me plausible, 
and we might then assume that *newa > * snewa > *enewa (with the 
*3 from ‘ninth’ and ‘90’) > *ennewa (with the resonant doubled analogically 
after ‘seven’ and ‘eight’). 
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2.3.7 Thus only four examples of Grk. prothesis before */n/ 
remain, weiSo'? kwea aveipios evepBe, only the first two of which 
are really secure, but all fit the scheme I have given above. We 
may thus state (provisionally, for we may yet need to restrict or 
extend things) that prothesis occurs before */l m n/ only when 
they are followed by a non-rounded vowel in a heavy syllable 
closed either by a (non-nasal) resonant plus consonant or by a 
consonant plus (non-nasal) resonant. 

2.4.0 The same rule applies, with only minor modifications 
required, before */w/ as well, as a glance at the secure examples 
will show, though here things are less certain since the prothetic 
vowel seems in general to have disappeared together with the 
*/w/. I shall treat first those words accepted by both Schwyzer 
and Lejeune. 

2.4.1 eeSm ( Od . 1.277) ‘wedding gifts’ beside eSva (II. 16.178). 
This word is always included among cases of prothesis alternating 
with non-prothetic forms, but there is some likelihood that the 
forms without prothesis are mirages. eSva occurs seven times in 
Homer, while all other forms and derivatives show ee-: eeSva (4x), 
eeSvco -rax (II. 13.382), eeSvoicri (3x), eehvuxraiTo (Od. 2.53), 
avae&vov (II. 9.146). Furthermore, eSva, save for two occurrences 
after /cat (Od. 11.117, 13.378) for which we can easily substitute 
eeSva, occurs only in the phrases anepeiaia eSva (II. 16.178, Od. 
19.529) and pvpia eSva (II. 16.190, 22.472, Od. 11.282), phrases 
reminiscent of the only other occurrence of anepeiai o<r, the 
frequent anepeiai anoiva. eeSva occurs only after ««-movable, a 
position in which it cannot be changed to eSva. But of course 
anepeiaia e8va can easily, on the model of anepeiai anoiva, be 
changed to anepeiai ae8va. I feel that this is in fact the correct 
original form of the phrase, and that all later forms without 
prothesis are derived from this one phrase, awepeiai aeSva was 
falsely reanalyzed as anepeicria eSva and eSva taken over into the 
later poetic language (so Beekes 1969:58-59). All other cases of 
aeSva in the poems then passed to eeSva, an accommodation to 
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the supposed colloquial eSra . 32 I do not know where the as¬ 
piration in this new eSva came from, but suppose that ancient 
poets felt that the allomorph a- of the negative prefix av- implied 
aspiration in the base form, as in the case of a ekojv derived from 
«kwv, 33 or Sommer (1905:103-104) could be right in adopting the 
ancients’ suggestion of analogical influence of r/Sco. 

2.4.2 €i/cocri (Att.-Ion.) UIkoo-i (for *ewikosi — II. 9.123) beside 
Doric fUaTi ‘twenty’ < *wlkati < *wlknti (Frisk 1.453-454). 
Prothesis seems not to have developed in the Doric dialects in this 
case and in most others. 

2.4.3 eepyco (II. 2.617), Attic eipycu (eipyco) beside epycn epypvpi 
(II. 17.571, Od. 10.238) ‘bar the way’ < *werg- (Frisk 1.465- 

32 Indeed it seems that the prothetic vowel before Vwe/- was always a-, 
and not This fact is indicated not only by Cretan aepo-av (2.4.5) and 
Hesiodic avaek^rm (2.4.7), but also by aciSw (3.4.2) and arycri (4.4.3), forms 
which preserved the prothetic vowel. But when prothesis was lost, only during 
the period of oral epic composition, apparently, certain verses in the Horn, 
poems were deficient one mora, a deficiency then made up by lengthening the 
initial vowel of the word normal in prose. Thus eekScup was pronounced 
[eld5r] with the [e] slurred over two syllables, and not as [e’eldir] (or 
something) with a glottal catch separating two individually articulated epsilons. 
In this, then, the tendency was exactly the same as with diektasis: opaaadai 

{Od. 16.107) was metrically-> , but phonetically [horasthai]. The same 

explanation accounts, incidentally, for Herodotean spellings like enoiee which 
are to be understood as representing [epoie], not [epoie’e]. 

33 It will turn out later, though, that if we assume prothesis in this word 
( *wedna > * awedna > a«Sva), it will be the only case of prothesis developing 
before *we- followed by a voiced stop. It will therefore be isolated, and 
prothesis as an explanation then becomes questionable. Perhaps we can follow 
Hesychius’ lead, or rather his uncertainty, and assume that cuSvov means 
iro\v<t>epvov, and is therefore a copulative compound with a-copulative, (cf. 
Frisk 1.1, Chantraine 1968.2). This assumption will help also to explain the 
Iliad's strange avaeSvov: it can now be seen to be the negativized form of the 
copulative compound. The word is usually connected with Lith. vedu and OCS 
vedg ‘lead’ (Frisk 1.442-443), and aeSva will have originally been a participle 
meaning ‘things brought along’ or ‘things accompanying the leading home’. 
aeS va (or «8va) is a case of false prothesis and no longer to be included 
among secure cases of prothesis. 
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466). 34 Prothesis never occurs in the aorist while aspiration does 
{k<f>ept;ovTL awhkp^ovTL Schwyzer 1923:62.131,133 — Heraclea 4th 
c.), a fact which caused Beekes (1969:62-63) to assume two stems 
*H,uerg- and *serg-. This latter is unnecessary as we shall see 
below (6.3.3). 

2.4.4 eeXSo/xat (II. 7.4) beside eXSopcu (II. 5.481) ‘wish for’, eeXScop 
(epic only) ‘wish’ < *weld- (Frisk 1.485). 

2.4.5 eepar} (II. 11.53), eepcra (Pi. N. 3.67), aepcrav tt\v hpdaov. 
Kprjres (Hsch.), aepapv (PLit.Lond. 60) ‘dew’ beside ep<xai (Od. 
9.222) ‘kids’, eepcnjeis (II. 24.419) beside cpo-peis (II. 24.757) 
‘dewy’ < *wers- (Frisk 1.566-567). The Homeric forms again 
show the assimilation of de- > «- after the prose form, if indeed 
epcrr) is a legitimate prose form. 

2.4.6 eia-r], always in the feminine (II. 1.468), ‘equal, fair’, beside 
io-os (II. 1.187) ‘equal’ < * witswos ? (Frisk 1.737-738). Schwyzer 
cites this example, but elsewhere in his work (1939:104), and not 
in his discussion of prothesis. Beekes (1969:65-66) concludes that 
eicrr) arose from misdivision of the phrase irdvTocrefLo-rjv. This 
seems most unlikely. For more on this word cf. n. 36 below. 

2.4.7 The above, save for eeSva, may be considered sure cases of 
prothesis, and can serve as a basis for further discussion. They 
have in common */we/ followed by r/lCons. except for Ukoo-l and 
Herr) where the prothetic vowel developed before */wi:/ ( = 
/wiy/?) and */wi/. A number of other cases conform to these 
requirements, but for one reason or another were not included by 
Lejeune. Lejeune does, however, mention one example not cited 


34 It is unlikely that Attic dpyco directly continues iipyio, and rather more 
likely that somehow tpy co was replaced by dpyai in Attic. There are numerous 
reasons for this assumption. 1) Ionic has but few dp- forms, and normally 
shows ipy-. 2) Attic is uncertain, and though dpy- is perhaps more frequent in 
the verb, the noun epypa ‘fence’ always has the shorter form. 3) is perhaps 
only a sub-category of 1): if we assume prothesis in Attic here, this will be the 
only case in which Attic has preserved the Homeric prothesis where Ionic has 
not. 4) If Attic were to have kept the prothesis, we would expect a- rather 
than €- (above n.32). For all these reasons I feel that, though I do not know 
how to account for the form otherwise, dpyw is not a development of earlier 
kkpyio. dpyovcri [II. 23.72) might be. 
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by Schwyzer. eeknopai (II. 8.196) beside ekvopai (II. 3.112) ‘hope, 
expect ’ avaekirro^ (Hes. Th. 660) ‘unlooked for’ < *welp- (Frisk 
1.502-503). Clearly this word is from the same root as eek&op-ai, 
and Schwyzer can have had no theoretical reason for not in¬ 
cluding it. 

2.4.8 Now those cases of prothesis included only by Schwyzer: 
eekaa i (II. 21.295) beside the more common ekaai (II. 1.409, 
18.294, 21.225) to Homeric eikopai (II. 5.782), Homeric (II. 
2.294) and Attic eikeco ‘shut in, press’, all from a root *wel- seen 
in various Slavic forms (Frisk 1.456-457), unless it is the same root 
* wel- ‘turn’ seen in eikeco ikkco ‘wind’ and eikvco ‘enfold, enwrap’ 
and hence cognate with Lat. volvo ‘roll’. Prothesis occurs only in 
the one Homeric form eekaai (and possibly in eeikeov II. 18.447). 
But to this eekaai the augmented aorist was *ewelsamen, the 
uncontracted form which lay behind r)kaap.ijv (Semon. 17). Once 
the contraction had taken place, this word fell into the class of 
e-initial verbs, and the analogy of ekviaai — rjkmaa operated to 
create the newer ekaai, which form then became the regular 
aorist. Beekes (1969:62), however, feels that eekcrai is an artificial 
form. 

2.4.9 eikrj (or eikrf) ‘sun’s warmth’ beside ekrj (Eust. 667.22, 
1573.45), /3«Xa‘ yjkios, Kai avyrj vno AaKcovcov (Hsch.), yekav avyrjv 
rjkiov, yekoSvria' rjkioSvaia; and eikrjQepr]eikpOepeco (Hp. Gal.) 
‘warmed by the sun’ beside ekaOeper -pkioOakirei (Hsch.); and 
eikoneSov (perhaps, if the correct interpretation of mss. deikoTrehov. 
Leumann 1950:44) ‘sunny spot’, npoaeikos, eveiko<; (Attic drama) 
‘sunny’, aeiko^ (A. Fr. 334) ‘sunless’. Frisk (1.458-459) connects 
these words with Germanic and Baltic verbs meaning ‘burn 
slowly, singe’: OE swelan, Germ, schwelen, Lith. svilti. The PIE 
form from which the Grk. words derived was *swela > PGk. 
*hwela which then gave pekoe, eka, and with prothetic vowel, eikrj, 
eikrj < *ehwela. He further connects akea ‘warmth, heat, warm 
spot’. The difficulty here is that one would not expect prothesis 
before */hw/ in the first place (1.1.1 above), and secondly, if it 
were to occur beside non-prothetic forms, one would expect the 
relation eekrj > eikrj : ekrj (cf. eeSva : eSva), and not eikrj : ekrj. Of 
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course analogy with rjk ios or possibly leveling of the two variants 
«A r) and eAr? could account for the Attic rough breathing. But 
what is worse (from my point of view) is that prothesis should 
not occur at all before an open syllable *(h)wel-. I have no good 
explanation for these forms, but cannot, for the reasons just 
given, agree with Schwyzer that prothesis is involved. 35 

2.4.10 Ionic eikiaaco (elklcrcrco) ‘turn around or about’ beside 
Homeric kkiercrco (II. 1.317) and Attic eAirrco, eAi£ ‘twisted, twist’, 
kkiypos ‘winding’, cXiktj ‘winding’. But since only later Ionic, and 
neither Homer nor Attic, shows evidence of prothesis, we may 
assume that Ionic elk- is a secondary development of eX-, possibly 
on the basis of eikkco (Frisk 1.495-496). This verb at least cannot 
be included among the cases of prothesis. 

2.4.11 An almost precisely similar situation exists with kpvcn ‘drag, 
draw’. Homer knows only the stem-form kpv- (e.g. kpvovra II. 
4.467), and the only early example of tip- is Hesiod’s eipvpevcu 
(E. 818). For the rest eip- is known from Herodotus and Hip¬ 
pocrates: eipvaco (Hp. Morb. 2.8), eipvcrai (Hp. Morb. 1.29), 
dpv<Ta% (Hdt. 4.10), eipvaape vos (Hdt. 4.8). Hence, though Frisk 
(1.571) is willing to admit prothesis in this verb, I am not, and 
ascribe Ionic eip- to the same tendency, whatever it was, which 
created eikiacrco. 

2.4.12 To the list of prothetic forms can definitely be added the 
two words eiSop.ai, though Beekes (1969:59-60) denies prothesis, 
and olywpu. eiSo/xai ‘seem, appear’, together with elSo? ‘appear¬ 
ance’ from which it is apparently derived, generally appears as 
such, but Homer also has the participial form kei cra/xevos (II. 2.22) 
and keurapev-r) (II. 2.795) with prothesis. The word is clearly 
connected with the widespread root *wid- seen in Grk. eTSov ‘I 
saw’ and o!Sa ‘I know’ (Frisk 1.451). Prothesis occurs before 

35 It is possible that the attested forms represent a conflation of the two 
derivatives of *swel*swelya and *swela. *swelya would clearly develop to 
*hella generally, but might also develop *hela (cf. atikrj beside aekka), while 
*swela would clearly give *hela. Then, with the spread of the long vowel -a to 
*hela, there would result *hela = eiXrj of which ciXrj is the psilotic form. 
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*weits- (* weiss-) but not before * wid- or *woid-. 

2.4.13 dlyvvfu ‘open’ is more difficult, but nonetheless the various 
forms attested do in fact seem to argue for a root *weig- which 
with prothesis developed to *oweig- > *oig- (Frisk 2.356-357). 
The forms which seem to require this analysis are the Aeolic 
infinitive oeiy-qv {IG 12(2).6.43), and the participial oeiycov ( PLF 
Inc. Fr. 20). And if one takes these forms as a starting-point, one 
can easily restore to Homer numerous other examples of oeiy-. 
Thus, for avaoiyeo-Kov {II. 24.455) can be restored dvoeiyecrKov, 
and for avenge {Od. 10.389), avecyye {II. 16.221, etc.) *dn6ei£e and 
*avoe lye. Perhaps we are not justified in emending Homer in this 
way, but we are justified in assuming that olya>, diyvvfu is the 
contraction product of *oweig- with prothetic vowel to a root 
*weig-. The o-color of the prothetic vowel seems conditioned by 
the following /-diphthong: cf. 6\{e)l{o)v (2.1.7) and o/zeixw (2.2.3) 
above. If genuine, and not falsely abstracted from the Homeric 
( 'oiywvTo {II. 2.809), the Hesychian i yvvvro' -qvolyovTo shows that 
prothesis did not develop before * wig. 

2.4.14 Thus we find that prothesis before */w/ occurs only when 
that */w/ is followed by a front vowel /i:/ (= /iy/) 36 or /e/ 
(*/wa/ > */awa/ is unexampled just as was */na/ > */ana/), 
and only when that front vowel is followed by /i 1 r/ in a closed 

36 It might be possible to avoid assuming A:/, if we could regard the 
occasionally occurring « forms for ‘twenty’ as in any way original. The 
Heraclean tables have peUan alternating with /rucart, and Hsch. attributes a 
ySti/can to Laconian. But the Heraclean forms are probably influenced by 
Attic-Ionic eiKocn (Szemerenyi 1960:23), and fitUari is probably merely an 
itacistic spelling. 

eia-rjG) generally so spelled (and not *ilcrcrrj) is possibly only secondarily 
attracted to tcro? 10 - 17 , and may quite possibly be for *«io-ij. In Homer the 
word modifies: V 17 C? imrot ao-n-U 8 at<r </>peve<;, and in all these cases (save II. 
2.765 where it compares two mares) the word could mean ‘goodly’ or ‘seemly’. 
Hence it could be somehow connected with *weid- and (possibly) derive from 
*weidsa\ or, if we can depart still farther from the attested forms and assume 
*eei<Tcnr], the word might be connected with the root *weik- seen in etKa/tu and 
emeuo),-. On this reasoning the nominative *eweikya must have been reformed 
(from * ewe iky a) after the genitive *eweikyas. Speculations of this nature are 
not new: cf. Leaf’s note to II. 1.306. 
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syllable. Hence the restrictions on the development of prothesis 
are tighter in the case of */w/ than they are with any other 
resonant. But the problems are nonetheless greater. With every 
other resonant we have seen that prothesis is either constant in a 
word (save for (e)vepOe(v) — 2.3.3), or is predictable in terms of 
the different phonological shapes which that word assumes, as 
with kag^a — kkaacroiv (2.1.5). But no such possibility exists 
with */w/, for one and the same form of a given word appears 
both with prothesis and without, as in ekSopai eeASo/xcu (2.4.4). 
Furthermore, when prothesis does not occur, the initial vowel 
may either be aspirated ( epar] ) or unaspirated (eASo/tat). This 
particular problem, however, need not concern us here, for only 
with ep-yui eipyco do we find both aspirated and unaspirated forms 
side by side, and we may therefore conclude that the major 
distinction was between forms with prothesis and those without: 
whether the form without prothesis was aspirated or not was a 
secondary problem, one to which we shall return below. 

To speak in general terms the non-occurrence of prothesis 
before */w/ is not very difficult to explain. In the first place its 
effects will have been destroyed in the case of Vwei- by 
contraction: earlier *oweig- develops to later oig- (otyw), and 
ewei- passes to ei- (elSos ?) in those cases (if there were any — 
above, n. 32) in which the prothetic vowel was e- and not a-. In 
the case of *ewe- the long closed vowel may well have been 

shortened in a closed syllable: *ewe- > *<?<?> *e > *<?/_CC. 

Finally a number of instances cited above occurred in verbs in 
which prothesis and augment would have been homophonous, a 
homophony set aside by the removal of the “augment” from 
primary tenses, and perhaps most important from the non¬ 
indicative forms of the aorist. Thus *eekcra : «A<xcu was very 
likely leveled out to *eeA<xa (beside *T/eXcra) : ekcrcu. And so with 
other verbs. To be sure, epcrr] and uxo? remain problematic, but 
not sufficiently so to cause undue difficulty to my rules which, it 
must be recalled, predict only the conditions under which 
prothesis occurs, not those under which it does not. 

2.5 We can sum up the findings in this section statistically by 
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saying that prothesis occurs as supposed (1.1.3) only in the 
following situations (26 cases): 


R,V 


R 2 Cr 

c 2 r 3 


aRVl 


RC 

CR 


Ri - 


R 2 - 


Q 


C 2 > 
R 3 > 


A/ 7x 
/m/ 6x 
/n/4x 
/w/ 9x 


V - 

/e/ 18x 
/a/ 4x 

A/ 4x 

/y/ llx (where /y/ 
/w/ 2x 
/r/4x 
/!/ 5x 

= [y] and 

[:] / /i/—) 

/p/ lx 

/b/ lx 

/p h / lx 

/dz/ lx /n/ 2x 

/t/ lx 

/d/ 3x 

/t h / 2x 

/ts/ 2x 

/k/ lx 

/%/ 4x 

/k h / lx 

/s/ 2x 

/p h / lx 

/pt/ lx 


/k h / 2x 

/y/ 2x 

/r/ lx 

/!/ lx 



These figures may later turn out to be significant, but at present 
the only fact that seems important is that ReRC- is the most 
frequent environment in which prothesis develops. 
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3.0 With this formulation and these statistical facts in mind we 
can now treat other words which can be or have been included 
among cases of prothesis. The following fit the above rule, and 
hence are not phonologically excluded from the ranks of pro¬ 
thesis, though they may be for other reasons. 

3.1.1 aXeiarov (II. 11.774) ‘cup, goblet’ if from *Ieitwon (Schulze 
1966:358-359 = KZ 29.255) and connected with Goth, leipu 
‘Obstwein’, OHG lid ‘geistiges Getrank’; or, since pouring is 
involved in the first mention of this word in the Iliad (11.774-775) 

exe Se xpvcreiov aXenxov 
crirevhojv aiOona oivov eir aWofLevoLs iepoicriv 

with Russ, liti ‘to pour’ (Pok. 664-665). But Frisk has the odds on 
his side when he says of Schulze’s suggestion: “Eher Mittel- 
meerwort” (1.67). 

3.1.2 (II. etc.) ‘ward off’ beside Skt. raksati ‘protects’ could 
be included, but if it is, aX/o) ‘strength’ would have to be 
considered a secondary formation (so Antilla 1969:175) created 
on the analogy of the relation aXeyw : aXyos, *av£6co (cf. avrjvoQa): 
av0o<i, in which event we should expect rather *<xXko?. And since 
Skt. initial /a/ when unaccented disappears at least before a 
resonant (Wyatt 1970:26-28), it is perhaps best to assume a 
disyllabic *alek- as the IE root of these words (Cf. Frisk 1.68-70). 
Or we might prefer to assume a development like the following: 
*lek- — *lekseti, *lek — leka > Ika > *alka whereupon *leksei 

aleksei. Prothesis, at least as usually conceived, seems not to 
be present in this root. 

3.1.3 aXiy/aos (II. 7.401, Od. 8.174) ‘resembling, like’ beside the 
more common evaXiy/acK, if connected with OCS lice ‘face’, could 
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show prothesis, or could derive from *nlinkios < *enlinkios 
(Seiler 1957:16). But the connection with lice is far from certain 
(Frisk 1.73), and the relation between evaklyiao'; and dAi-y/ao? is 
obscure, with the rare dAiy/aoq possibly a false abstraction from 
the longer form. If prothesis is involved, we shall have to extend 
R to include /n/. 

3.1.4 akivSeu) (Nic. Th. 156) ‘cause to roll’ likewise could be 
included, but the word is late, obviously influenced by Kvku’Seoj, 
probably connected with eikeeo, and hence from * wal- (Frisk 

I. 73). The /a/ is not prothetic. 

3.1.5 ekavvcD (II. 1.575) beside eAdw (II. 5.366) ‘drive’ would fit, 
but almost certainly contains a disyllabic root *ela- (Frisk 1.482- 
483). 

3.1.6 ekala < *elaiwa ‘olive-tree’ could easily derive from an 
earlier *laiw- or * leiw- (*aleiw- > *elaiw-), and could then in 
turn be connected with akeicpa) ‘anoint’ (cf. apei/3u> beside apoipa 
Schwyzer 1923:123.13) with *akeif(o replaced by akei<f>a> because 
of the aorist akenfia and the future akeLipoa (< * aleiwsa/ol). But 
clearly a Mediterranean origin for ekaia is still the best expla¬ 
nation (Frisk 1.480). 

3.1.7 ekeyxco (II. 9.522) ‘disgrace, put to shame’, ekeyx os (II. 

II. 314) ‘reproach, disgrace’ is unexplained, but most etymologies 
start with the assumption that the /e/ is prothetic (Frisk 1.486- 
487). If so, prothesis must again be assumed before *lVnC- as in 
the case of kvaklyx tos. This case must be considered uncertain. 37 

3.1.8 ’EAevcm, the city northwest of Athens, and 'FAevdepai, a 
town north of Athens on the road to Thebes, are probably 
pre-Greek names (Frisk 1.492), but could have been originally 
*Leusis (or *Leuthis ) and *Leutherai< IE *leudh- ‘people’ 
(Pok. 684-685). But if these names are pre-Greek, the prothesis 
developed (at least in these cases) on Greek soil. 

37 Seiler (1950:83,44) following Osthoff ( Morphologische Untersuchungen 
6[1910]8) has suggested connection of eXeyxco with ikayy*. 
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3.1.9 kktvcropuu (II. 6.365) ‘come’ (fut.), kkevo-lar olcrai (Hsch.). 
Prothesis seems reasonably certain in this word, for the best 
extra-Grk. cognates show initial /l/- (Frisk 1.492-493). 

3.1.10 ekivvoi (poetic and Ionic verb) ‘keep holiday, take rest, 
repose’ (sometimes written kkiwvw), okivver k-pyei, apyti (Hsch.), 
though generally derived from forms with initial /l/ (Frisk 
1.495), is too uncertain to support the assumption of prothesis. 
But if prothesis is present, then the verb must come from *linyuo, 
*linsuo, *lisnuo, no one of which is a particularly credible base 
form, unless it is a remodeled -nu- verb, hence from *leinumi. 

3.1.11 oki/3pov 6ki(x6r)p6v, keiov, ktricr^akk^ (Hsch.: Frisk 2.376) 
and 6kia6avai (okicrde II. 23.774) ‘I slip’ (Frisk 2.377) constitute 
an exception to my rule since these words are indubitably to be 
connected with IE words with initial */sl/-. One would not, 
therefore, expect prothesis. Furthermore, okurOavai is unusual in 
that it provides us with the first instance of -/s/- taking the place 
of -R- in -RC-. But since the -/s/- clearly derives from -dh- (cf. 
Eng. slide), and since the -Oavo is clearly secondary, we can get 
over this second difficulty if we can assume that prothesis deve¬ 
loped before proto-Grk. * libros and * lidh -, or better, * leibros (for 
we do not know the quantity of the -/- in this word) and *leidh-. 
These forms would develop, or could develop, according to the 
rule, to *dlibros and * dieidh-. Since o-color seems usual for the 
prothetic vowel before -/- vowels and diphthongs, *al(e)i- > 
*ol(e)i-. But that still leaves the problem of the initial */sl/-. It is 
of course possible to assume s -movable in this root, as indeed 
Pokorny (Pok. 960-961) does, and that Grk. simply inherited an 
j-less form. This possibility is strengthened by the fact that s- in 
this family of words occurs certainly only in Germanic, Balto- 
Slavic, and Celtic forms, and hence may be a localized deve¬ 
lopment not shared by Grk. And further, if *slei-dh- is form II of 
the root (cf. Benveniste 1935:192), form I (*seli-) does not occur, 
a fact which also encourages one to assume prefixal origin of the 
5- and an original root *lei- suffixed both by -dh- and -b-. While 
allowing the possibility that *lei- may lie behind okurOavco, it is 
nonetheless best to continue to work with *slei-. If we do, the 
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only way to get around the problem of prothesis in a word once 
beginning with *sl- is to assume, at least for the moment, that 
prothesis in Grk. developed after the passage of /s/ > /W and 
its dissimilation by Grassmann’s Law: *sleidh- > *hleidh- > 
*leidh- > * dleidh - > *oleidh-. We shall return to this matter 
below (6.1.2). 

3.2.1 ’ ApaXdeia, the mythical goat, could show prothesis to a 
noun *malthos, but alpha privative is on the whole more likely 
(Frisk 1.84-85). 

3.2.2 afiapravcD (II. 10.372) ‘miss the mark’ could be included if 
the initial aspiration could be considered secondary, as it doubt¬ 
less is (cf. vTqpepTrj'i). We could then start from a root *mart- or 
* mert- > * mart- in * martein which in turn picked up a prothetic 
vowel, and because of structural similarity to \a\ew, etc., ac¬ 
quired also a present ap.apr6.vo) > apapravco (after apa ?). But 
the word’s history is too uncertain to allow of any such specu¬ 
lation. Prothesis cannot be excluded, but is unlikely (Frisk 1.87). 

3.2.3 apavpos (Od. 4.824) ‘dark, dim’, apavpoo) (Pi. P. 12.13, v.l. 
Hes. E. 693) has beside it the rare pavpos or pavpos (Hdn. Gr. 
1.193, Hsch., Gal. 18(2).518) and the verb pavpoo- (Hes. E. 325). 
The relation between these forms is obscure, but Frisk (1.88) 
assumes that apavpoo is original, and that the shorter forms arose 
by an unexplained “Wegfall des Anlautvokals”. He seems correct 
in this, but the word is for the rest effectively without etymology 
(Chantraine 1968:72), and to assume prothesis is unnecessary. 
The negative prefix seems most probable. 

3.2.4 apeivo)v (II. 1.116) ‘better’ is also unfortunately without 
extra-Grk. cognates, but requires an earlier * (a)meinydn (Frisk 
1.91, Chantraine 1968:74), and as a result the /a/- can be of 
prothetic origin. Alpha privative seems most unlikely in this case, 
but no better explanation has been provided. 

3.2.5 apeipoo (Pi. P. 6.26) ‘bereave’ a-napeipo) (v.l. Od. 17.322, 
Hes. Th. 801) is probably a secondary present to the aorists 
apepcrat apepdrjvai from apepho) (Frisk 1.91). 
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3.2.6 apekSeiv TrjKeiv, crrepicrKeiv (Hsch.) derives from PIE *meld-, 
while pikhopat derives from *smeld- (5.1.2 below). 

3.2.7 apepyco (Sappho PLF 122) ‘pluck, pull’ with dpopyrj ‘watery 

part which runs out when olives are pressed’, if connected with 

/ 

opopywpi (above 2.2.6), and hence with Skt. marjmi ‘wipe off’ 
(Frisk 1.92), is a sure case of prothesis. An o-grade form, popyos, 
without prothesis is also attested from the Atticistic lexicographer 
Pausanias (H. Erbse, Untersuchungen zu den Attizistischen Lexika 
160 =ADAW 1949:2[1950]), who cites a phrase from Kratinos: 
apopyoi iroXews okedpoi (fr. 214K, 210 Edmonds). 

3.2.8 apipSco {II. 22.58) ‘deprive, bereave’ has beside it the 
shorter, non-prothetic forms pepSee xcokvei, /3kawTei; pepOeiaa- 
o-Ttp-rjOelaa (Hsch.). There are no sure cognates, but Frisk (1.92) 
mentions the possibility that Skt. mrdnhti, mardati ‘grind, crush’ 
are related. If so, the /a/- is prothetic. We shall return below 
(6.3.3) to the question of the forms without prothesis. 

3.2.9 apevopai ‘surpass, outstrip’ occurs only in the future a- 
pevaecrde (P. Fr. 23S) and the aorist apevcracrO' (Pi. P. 1.45), and 
is considered by LSJ to be the Doric equivalent of apdfiopcu. 
There are again no certain relatives in other languages, but if Lat. 
moveo, Lith. mauju ‘strip off, tear off’, Skt. mtvati ‘push, shove’, 
Hitt. mauSzi ‘fall’ are related (Frisk 1.92), then the /a/- is 
prothetic. 

3.3.1 avayxr) {II. 5.633) ‘force, constraint, necessity’ together with 
its derivatives, has no certain etymology (Frisk 1.101), but all 
attempts at etymological reconstruction suppose that the initial 
vowel is either original or developed from [n]. Pro thesis is not to 
be assumed. 

3.3.2 avev {II. 13.556) ‘without, away from’, avev6e{v) {II. 2.27) 
‘id.’ could be considered a case of prothesis simply by extending 
the symbol consonant to include pause as well. This is not the 
usual explanation (comparison with Goth, inu < *enu ‘without’ 
and OHG anu < *enu ‘without’, Skt. anu ‘along’— Frisk 1.106), 
but certainly seems possible. We should then postulate a proto- 
Grk. *neu consisting of the IE sentence negative * ne plus 
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the particle *u(d) seen in Cypriote Greek vxVP 0 ^ (=ra emx«pa: 
Schwyzer 1923.679.5) where it replaces km, and which has 
sometimes been supposed to occur in a number of Mycenaean 
forms (Chadwick 1963:251). Or *neu could contain the /u/ of 
ovros which is the same as the intensive particle u of Skt. so < sa 
u (PIE *so u — Frisk 2.450). This kind of derivation seems not 
impossible, and if correct, requires the assumption of prothesis. 
Perhaps, though, it is best to stick with the traditional etymology, 
and to assume that PIE *eneu > *aneu under the pressure of the 
negative prefix. 

3.3.3 kveyKeiv, the Attic aorist of oto-co, in order to be 

included would again necessitate considering /n/ a member of R 
and postulating a proto-Grk. root-form *nenk-. This latter is not 
usually assumed (Frisk 1.512-513), and parallelism with akakKeiv 
leads rather to the assumption of *en-enk-, a form whose relatives 
are then discovered in Skt. perf. an-amsa ‘I have reached’ and 
OIr. t-an-ac ‘I came’. But this supposition of course destroys the 
immediate and natural assumption of relatedness with OCS nesg 
‘I carry’, a connection one hates to give up. Rather we should 
assume that *nenkon is the reduplicating aorist of this root *nek- 
‘carry’ which in Grk. developed a prothetic vowel. 

3.3.4 kvnrrj (II. 3.438) ‘rebuke, reproof’ kvivTco (II. 3.438) 
‘reprove, upbraid’ kviao-co (II. 15.198) ‘attack, reproach’ is of 
uncertain extra-Grk. connections, but the seemingly best analysis 
holds that these words are compounded with kv (Frisk 1.519). But 
an original *nik w - (or *neik w -) is not impossible because the -/- is 
long ( = /iy/). If we should decide in favor of *n(e)ik w -, ultimate 
connection with ove iSos ‘reproach, rebuke’ (above 2.3.1) becomes 
likely. 

3.3.5 kv&Kai (II. 5.885), the Ionic form of the aorist of fikpw oio-aj, 
is usually analyzed as kv-eiKai and connected then with lkoj (Frisk 
1.513). This seems the best explanation unless we favor some sort 
of dissimilation from *nenk-. *Neik-, though, and hence con¬ 
nection with Skt. ni ‘lead’, cannot be excluded a priori. 

3.3.6 ovtipo^i (II, 2.80) ‘dream’ seems an ideal candidate for 
inclusion among cases of prothesis and the postulating of a 
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proto-Grk. *neiros: even the color of the prothetic vowel is right. 
But the existence of the old r/n stem ovap (II. 1.63), unless we 
wish to regard this word as secondary and artfully created, 
effectively destroys this possibility (cf. Frisk 2.393). 

3.4.0 Before */w/-, because of the pan-Greek loss of /w/-, things 
are much more difficult. But the following cases at least are 
candidates for pro thesis in terms of the rule given in 1.1.3. 

3.4.1 aedkos (II. 3.126) ‘contest’ a eOkov (II. 11.700) aOkios (Thgn. 
257) ‘winning the prize’ and more commonly, ‘struggling, 
unhappy’, perhaps a pessimistic interpretation of ‘contending for a 
prize’, hence ‘losing’, has no etymology (Frisk 1.22). But it does 
have the appearance of a word with prothetic vowel, and if we 
take ‘prize’ rather than ‘contest’ to be the original meaning, we 
may yet find a cognate for it in PIE *wedh- ‘lead, take’ (Pok. 
1115-1116). For the semantics we may compare the meaning of 
‘win’ of <f>epofia i, and particularly phrases like aeOkov fapapai (II. 
9.127, 23.413) which show a connection between ‘prize’ and ‘take 
(home) for oneself’, and which indicate that aedkov is the 
more original form and aeOkos a secondary interpretation of it. 
Formally, then, aeOkov is like a non-existent *</>ep-r-Xov > 
*(f)ep-T-pov, a formation (and connection) rather surprisingly sup¬ 
ported by Hesychius’ gloss: 4>eprpv^ a6ko<s. 

3.4.2 d«Sa> (II. 1.1) ‘sing’ dotS r, (II. 2.595) ‘song’ doiSos (II. 
18.604) ‘singer’ is somehow related to and connected with avSij 
according to Frisk (1.22-23), but in precisely what way is not 
clear. Perhaps the best solution, though there are major diffi¬ 
culties signaled by Frisk, is to assume (with Wackernagel 
1953:654-655 = KZ 29.151-152) an original aorist *wewdeen 
which by dissimilation became *weideen, just as * wewpeen passed 
to *weipeen (Frisk 1.464); prothesis developed at some point, and 
*aweideen became generalized as a present stem. avSrj derives 
from *v8yj with the development of the purely Grk. initial vowel 
seen also in eiipvs ‘wide’ beside Skt. uruh, and tvupko^ ‘free from 
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care’ beside e/ojXo? ‘at rest’. 38 In this way connection can be made 
with the fairly widespread IE root *wed- (or *awed- according to 
Pok. 76-77) seen- in Skt. vad ‘speak, say’. But perhaps connection 
with *wed- only appears to exist, and another etymology can be 
proposed which will not require the same elaborate derivation. 
First of all we must look at the meaning of the word a«So> in 
hopes of determining what its original meaning was: that it meant 
‘sing’ from Homeric times on there can be no doubt, but it seems 
not to have had this as its principal meaning originally. Just as 
kXco? designates the content of the thing heard, and kKvoj means 
‘to learn’ (trans.) or ‘be known’ (intrans.) rather than physically 
‘to hear’ (= aKovcd), so aeiSco seems to mean not so much ‘sing’ or 
‘make a noise’ (= avSaco or <fxDveco) as to ‘tell, make known, 
convey information’. And of course the voice was the only readily 
available means of making things known. The constructions into 
which aeiScu, a transitive verb, enters point in the same direction. 
fi-qv iv aetSe Ota (II. 1.1) means not: ‘sing, goddess, the wrath’, that 
is to say ‘sing (rather than tell) a song’, (when one thinks of it, a 
rather peculiar conceit), but rather: ‘make known, tell of’ (like 
evverre in Od. 1.1); and (II. 9.189) aeiSe 8’ apa fcXea avSpcbv 
(originally) meant ‘was making known the reputations of men’ (to 
Patroclus). Given this semantic matrix it seems indicated to seek 
a word meaning ‘know’ of the phonological shape *weid-. It is 
now clear that I feel that atlSco derives from an earlier transitive 
(causative) verb *weid- meaning ‘make known’, and therefore 
cognate with the Skt. root vid and the PIE root *weid-/*woid- 
‘know’ but with the causative meaning of Skt. vedayati ‘make 
known’. For the formal relation * weido ‘cause to seem or be seen’ 
* weidomai ‘to be seen, appear, seem’ * woida ‘know’, one of course 
will compare veiOco ‘cause to believe’ ntidopaL ‘believe’ ntirotOa 
‘believe, trust’. 39 

38 On this development of a vowel before initial /u/ cf. Solmsen 
1901:168-185 and Wackernagel’s rule (1955:654) according to which all initial 
/u/- in PGrk. develop to */au/-. More on this below in 6.4. 

39 A striking semantic parallel is seen in the etymological connection of 
'ivvttrt with Eng. see (Pok. 897-898). fwem means ‘cause to see, cause to 
know’ - ‘tell’. 
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3.4.3 aeipco (II. 10.465) aeppco (Sappho — PLF 111.3) dipco 
(Attic), fut. aped (< * depot), aor. rjeipa depOr/v perf. dot pro (II. 
3.272, 19.253) is rendered doubly difficult because the one word 
may be a blend of two earlier words (Frisk 1.23-24), and further 
because neither one has a reliable etymology: 1. aeipco means ‘lift, 
raise’ while 2. aeipco (only with aw and napa) means ‘tie 
together, join’. At least we can with Chantraine (1968:23) rejoin 
these two words, since there is nothing in the way semantically of 
doing so, and assume a base form *awer-. But this does not help 
much, and perhaps the best solution is simply to suppose some 
sort of connection with PIE *wer- ‘binden, anreihen, aufhangen’ 
(Pok. 1150-1152) and leave it at that: the /a/- could then be 
prothetic or possibly copulative. If prothetic, it must have deve¬ 
loped in the aorist ( *wersa ) or the aorist passive (*werthen), for a 
* weryo would not produce prothesis (below 5.9.0). 

3.4.4 ae\\r) (II. 2.293) ‘stormy wind’ seems to derive from an 
earlier *awelya (cf. aeikrf ttvot) [Hsch.]), and as such is a deri¬ 
vative in -A/- of d-qpi ‘blows’. It seems further connected with a 
Welsh word awel ‘wind’, and thus to contain original IE *awe-, 
and not *we-, with prothesis (Frisk 1.24-25). The same can be 
said also of derpov TO vvevpa, aerpa' cf>X.o £ (Hsch.) and arpo s (A. 
Eu. 138) ‘steam, vapor’, though arpo* (A. Fr. 206) seems to 
cause difficulty with this last form. All these words derive from 
PIE *awe-, not from * we-, and hence have original PIE */a/-, if 
we accept the connection with the Welsh word; or they have d- 
either by analogy of the verb d-qpi (below 4.4.3), or are derived 
directly from d-qpi-. prothesis as usually understood is not to be 
assumed in these forms, though we shall see that it is to be 
assumed in d-qpi. 

3.4.5 aeppa (Call. Dian. 10, Ap. 33) ‘bow-string or bow’ is, as 
Frisk says (1.25), a “kiinstliche Zerdehnung aus appa" ‘knot, 
cord’. 

3.4.6 ae£co (rare and poetic after the Iliad) ‘increase, foster’ has 
only present and unaugmented imperfect forms and few deriva¬ 
tives, while its close relative av£co (and avddvco) ‘increase’, though 
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not in Homer, is frequent throughout Grk. and has many deri¬ 
vatives. Extra-Greek etymological connections are many (Frisk 
1.187-188, Chantraine 1968:141), though there is no direct equi¬ 
valent of aeia unless one wishes to believe that Skt. vaksayati ‘let 
grow’ derives from *aweks- with loss of initial /a/ (cf. Wyatt 
1970:27). But it is probably from another IE root *weg- (Pok. 
1117-1118) seen also in Lat. vegeo ‘move, excite’ and Goth. 
wahsjan, and hence not directly relevant. aeia is either a purely 
Grk. formation to earlier avia, or derives from PIE *weg- and 
has undergone the influence of avia. Prothesis is not involved any 
more than it was in aXeia (3.1.2). 

3.4.7 aevTo*; (aanros II. 1.567) is too uncertain in every way to be 
considered for inclusion among cases of prothesis. Its meaning 
(‘invincible, resistless’), if really certain, would argue for an 
original negative compound (cf. Frisk 1.25). 

3.4.8 apSa (Hdt. 2.13) ‘water’, used in Attic in the present and 
imperfect only, contains a long initial vowel (Hdn. Gr. 2.109). 
And though Frisk (1.135) holds that the word’s etymology is 
unknown, it seems perfectly acceptable to postulate an earlier 
*werdo > * awerdd and seek an IE cognate of this form. There are 
a number of such, including Skt. varsati ‘it rains’ and also Skt. 
vari ‘water’. Semantically the best connection is with Skt. unatti, 
3rd plur. undati ‘wet, moisten’ and formally with Lith. verdu 
virti ‘gush, simmer, cook’ (Pok. 78-81). It seems further that 
* wer/wen , extended by -/d/-, occurs both in apha and Lat. unda 
‘wave’, a fact which suggests in turn that ‘water’ was originally 
*werd-/*wend- ~ *urd-/*und -; as such it was formed very much 
like the word for ‘heart’: *ker-d-. But *urd- or *urdd- generally 
experienced metathesis, thus yielding the normal IE root-form 
*uVdr- ~ *udVr-. The assumption of prothesis in the Grk. word 
seems justified. 

3.4.9 aicrOa occurs only twice (II. 16.468, 20.403), and has thus 
far found no certain interpretation, though LSJ, in comparing 
aripi, translate ‘breathe out’, a meaning assumed also in the 
phrase: eirei <f>ikov diov rjrop (II. 15.252). We cannot assume 
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prothesis until a secure semantic interpretation and a reliable 
etymology are found. 

3.4.10 oio-Tos (II. 4.125) ‘arrow’, Attic oktt6% has no good 
etymology (Frisk 2.369), but again has the appearance of a 
prothetic form, and, if we take our cue from diyvv/u, may conceal 
an earlier *oweistos < *weistos (or possibly only *wistos ). We 
should then have to posit a verbal root *weis- or *weidh-, *weid-, 
*weit-, and assume that oto-ros is the -to- participle of that root. 
The original meaning of the word then would have been ‘that 
which is — ’, and would presumably have been used adjectively 
to modify ios ‘arrow’. It is possible, no more, that diord? is 
connected with te/nai ‘hasten, be eager’, and further with Skt. veti 
‘pursue, drive’, Lith. veju vyti ‘hunt, pursue’, and possibly also 
with Hitt, uiia- (uiia -) ‘(her)-schicken’ (Frisk 1.711). 

3.4.11 Two further cases may belong here, though only difficulties 
in Homer suggest that they be included: ’OlXeik 'OZXidSr^ and 
OiruXo? (Chantraine 1948:116-117). There are a number of in¬ 
stances in our texts of uncertainty concerning ’OzXeds: Zenodotus 
in II. 12.365 and 13.203 read ’iXiaSTj-, and in 15.333 6 ’I \rjos, 
15.336 6 ’IXeds, thus suggesting that he knew of a tradition in 
which the man’s name lacked an initial o-. And if we should 
assume with Chantraine that the name derives from ViXeik, then 
we can account for the textual uncertainty by positing on the one 
hand a form with prothesis, ’OiXew > OtXeds, on the other a form 
without, ’IXeds, both perhaps having something to do with the 
place-name "IXios. 

The other example is perhaps more certain. If we connect the 
OtruXov of II. 2.585 with the place-name BeirvXov of IG V 1.935, 
we can explain the discrepancy in the diphthong (and the absence 
of digamma in OitvXop) on the assumption that BeirvXov ( = 
fet tvXov without prothesis) is the correct local name for the place, 
and that original *weitulon > *oweitulon > GItvKov in an area or 
dialect where prothesis was the rule. Both cases, if they are to be 
included, show *wei- > * awei- > *owei-, again with the /o/- 
expected before *Rei- (2.4.13). 
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3.5 Of the above I feel that the following (broken down into 

a) most probable and b) probable), are relatively likely to con¬ 
tain a prothetic. vowel: a) ekevaopcu (3.1.9), okifipov okicrdavoo 
(3.1.11), apepyco (3.2.7), aedko s (3.4.1), aeiSco (3.4.2), apSco (3.4.8); 

b) 'EkevcrU (3.1.8), apepSco (3.2.8), apevaacrdai (3.2.9), dvev 
(3.3.2), kvejKeiv (3.3.3), kvnrr) (3.3.4). But of course the import¬ 
ance of this section consists not so much in identifying new cases 
of prothesis as it does in seeing whether the rules for prothesis 
need revision in the light of these examples. The answer is that 
three changes, all minor, must be admitted. 1) We must specify a 
stage of the Grk. language at which prothesis developed, for it is 
clear that it did not develop at all periods of the Grk. language. It 
seems at present that */sl/- must have already passed to */hl/- 
and have been dissimilated to A/- by a following aspirate if we 
are to include okiadavai; more on this below. 2) If we include 
avev, we must include pause in the class C. 3) Finally, if we 
accept eveyKtiv, we no longer need to exclude nasals from the 
class R as we have been tempted to. This particular provision will 
receive its test below in 5. 



APPARENT EXCEPTIONS 
TO THE RULE FOR PROTHESIS 


4.0 I have stated above the rule which accounts for, or which 
should account for, all cases of prothesis before resonants. There 
are, though, a number of words for which prothesis has been 
assumed, or could have been assumed, in the past which do not 
conform to the rule. We cannot leave this residue unmentioned 
and still claim that the rule given in 1.1.3 in fact accounts for all 
cases of prothesis and states all the environments in which 
prothesis occurs. 

4.1.1 akairaia) (II. 2.367) ‘empty, drain; sack, destroy’ aXavaS vo? 
(II. 2.675) ‘weak, feeble’ beside Xavacrcru) ‘empty’ in medical 
writers might be considered a case of prothesis (Frisk 1.64, 
Chantraine 1968:54). But extra-Grk. connections for this word do 
not exist, and the more or less inherently negative meaning of the 
word encourages one to think rather of the negative prefix than 
the prothetic vowel. 

4.1.2 aXacrTo<; (II. 22.261) ‘insufferable’. This example might have 
been included in section three, but was not because my rule 
makes no provision for prothesis before syllables closed by sibilant 
plus stop. The etymology of the word is unknown, as indeed 
is the real meaning, for its apparent meaning is a secondary 
inference from the nouns it modifies (vivOo?, ax°% cf. o/notios 
‘equal for all’ — ‘evil’ because of the nouns it modifies — Wyatt 
1969b: 174-175), but the best assumption still seems the most 
obvious one: negative prefix plus kao-ros to XavOavuj ‘wer oder was 
nicht vergessen wird oder werden kann’ (Frisk 1.64-65). 

4.1.3 aXoiTTr)^ (Archil. 86.2) ‘fox’. Because of Lith. lape, Lett. 
lapsa ‘fox’ and Skt. lopasa- ‘jackal’ one might be tempted to 
assume prothetic origin of the a-. But these words are not directly 
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comparable, so aXajmqi has to be considered effectively without 
etymology (Frisk 1.83), unless (with Chantraine 1968:68) we 
assume the effects of taboo. My own guess would be to assume 
connection with Lat. vulpes ‘fox’ as follows: *uldpeks > 
*aulopeks > aXw7 rr)£ by dissimilation of lip-rounding caused by 
the following /o:/. 40 

4.1.4 eXeXi'Cu, (II. 1.530) apparently had the original meaning ‘turn 
or return (upon one’s self)’, hence ‘coil, vibrate’, and hence, too, it 
does not seem necessary to assume two distinct words (as Frisk 
does 1.488-489): 1. ‘erschiittern’ 2. ‘herumdrehen’. For eXeXi( w 
‘erschiittern’ Frisk compares Skt. rejate ‘tremble, quiver’, rejati 
‘cause to tremble’, Goth, laikan ‘hop, spring’, Lith Iaigyti ‘wild 
herumlaufen’. He is almost certainly correct in his extra-Grk. 
connections, even though he has to make two somewhat ques¬ 
tionable assumptions: 1) -(£<«, -i(aj is not suffixal, but is part of 
the root; 2) we must start from a reduplicating aorist e-Xe-Xig-a, 
and assume that to this were formed the aorist passive e-XeXlx-Oyv 
and the present e-XeXi(a>: the initial e- is then either prothetic or 
the augment mistakenly transferred to the present. Clearly, pro¬ 
thetic origin of the e- is out according to my rules, and I feel that 
mistaken transferrals of the augment, though not to be discarded 
a priori, are extremely unlikely. What is needed is an explanation 
that will avoid these drawbacks while at the same time preserving 
the (probably correct) etymology. I suspect that all the attested 
forms of this word derive in fact from the past perfect eXeXiKro 
(II. 11.39, 13.558) interpreted as an unaugmented reduplicating 
aorist or imperfect (cf. 8 ckto to Sexo/xcu), possibly having some¬ 
thing to do with eXicrcro). We then follow Frisk’s explanation. But 
if we adopt my initial step in the development, then we must posit 
a root *leig- to which would have been formed the following 
tense forms (if a present, etc., were ever actually created): *leigo 
(or *leigyo), *leiksa, *leliga or *Ieloiga, perf. mid. *leligmai. 
These forms would in the course of time have become: *aleigo, 

40 For a parallel to this dissimilation of lip-rounding, cf. the various forms 
of the word ‘furrow’ (Frisk 1.77): avha£ (o>Xaf) but aXof < *ul-. 
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*dleiksa, *dle:liga or *dle:loiga, *dleligmai (cf. KaToprjpL-n-ev ‘fall 
down’ II. 14.55 beside epepovro II. 14.15, and Kurylowicz 1956: 
269-272 for the origin of Attic reduplication in roots elsewhere 
showing the prothetic vowel). If this explanation is adopted, we 
can both keep the good etymology, and find further support in 
IkeK^oj for my rule which predicts prothesis. 

4.2.1 apapvcrcru) (Hes. Th. 827) ‘sparkle, twinkle, glance’, apa- 
pvypa (Hes. Fr. 21.3, 94.6), apapvxpa (Sappho PLF 16.18) 
apapvrra • rows' oofoOakpovs Hsch. (apapvyyas — Latte), apapvyr) 
(h. Merc. 45) ‘sparkling, twinkling, glancing’. This word is 
usually connected with pappaipoo ‘flash, sparkle, gleam’, a 
connection which then requires that the a- be prothetic. But this 
connection, which leaves much unexplained, cannot be considered 
certain, and the word remains effectively without etymology 
(Frisk 1.87). I have no suggestions. 

4.2.2 apaoo (II. 18.551) ‘reap grain’ in Homer always has a long 
vowel in the uncompounded forms, a short vowel in the com¬ 
pounded forms; Attic always has a short vowel, if, that is, apaco 
(B) ‘draw, gather’ is considered a separate verb as it is by LSJ, 
Frisk (1.88-89) and Chantraine (1968:70). apaoo (A), translated by 
Frisk as ‘schneiden’, is usually connected with OHG maen OE 
mawan ‘mow’ on the assumption that these words also originally 
meant ‘schneiden’. This assumption then of course requires that 
the a- be prothetic. But it seems in the first place inadvisable to 
separate apaoo (A) from apaoo (B), even though this can be done. 
Rather the two words should be kept together and assigned the 
original meaning ‘gather’, though they had diverged sufficiently 
by Homer’s day that apaoo (A), together with its compounds and 
derivatives had come to mean ‘cut’. If the meaning ‘gather’ is 
assumed, then it would be most natural to assume that a- comes 
from *sm, the copulative prefix. Whether the whole word derives 
from apa ‘at the same time, together with’, the etymology Frisk 
prefers for apaoo (B), or whether it is a compound of a- with 
some other word (possibly the Germanic cognates mentioned by 
Frisk for apaoo (A), I do not know. But the a- is not prothetic in 
the sense of having arisen by anticipation of voice in the p-. 
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4.2.3 afivcrcra) {II. 1.243) ‘scratch, tear’, apvxv (Hp. Epid. 7.32) 
‘scratch, skin-wound’, apvt; (Nic. Th. 131) ‘scratching, tearing’ 
has no certain etymology (Frisk 1.97-98), for comparison with 
Lat. mucro ‘sharp point, sword’ ( < *muk-ros ) and Lith. miiSti 
‘beat’, OE gemyscan ‘afflict, trouble’, the only reason for assuming 
prothesis, is altogether too uncertain. 

4.2.4 epe, enclitic pe ‘me’ (acc.) is cognate with Lat. me, Skt. ma, 
Goth. mik. The initial e- comes from the nominative eydj (Frisk 
1.504), a development shared by Arm. im ‘mei’. 

4.3.1 ovLvrjfu {II. 24.45), aor. ovqcra {II. 1.503) ‘profit, benefit, 
help’, oveiap {II. 22.433) ‘that which brings profit’, bv-qcns {Od. 
21.402) ‘use, profit’, Myc. o-na-to (PY Ea 29) ‘lease’, o-na-te-re 
(En 74.2) ‘holders of o-na-to' (Chadwick 1963:226) lacks any sort 
of etymology (Frisk 2.395-396). Clearly the present ovivrjfu is 
secondary, and all speculation must begin with the root-form 
*ona-. To what this root is related we cannot say, but given the 
fact that it is a technical term already in Myc. times for an 
institution which the Greeks probably did not know before their 
arrival in Greece, Mediterranean origin is altogether most likely. 
*ona- may have meant ‘usufruct’ or some such thing, a technical 
agricultural term, and then acquired more general meanings, first 
in the middle, ‘use, enjoy’. 

4.3.2 wopai {Od. 17.378), aor. eovoaaprjv {II. 14.95) ‘blame, find 
fault with’, ovoo-ros {II. 9.164) ‘to be blamed or scorned’, ovocns 
(Eust. 733.61) ‘blame’ has no sure extra-Greek cognates (Frisk 
2.397), and only a mistaken connection with Skt. nindati ‘blame’ 
favors the assumption of prothesis. 

4.4.1 deAtor oi a8ek(f>a<: yv volte as ecry-qieoTe^, cuAtor trvyyapfdpoL 
(Hsch.), eikioves (Pollux 3.32): oi Se aS ekeftas yripavre^ opoyap/3poi 
f] crvyyapfipoL rj pakkov crvy/ajSecrTai teat rrapa rolt TroirjraU 
eikioves seems best taken (Frisk 1.24) as cognate with ON svilar 
‘brothers-in-law whose wives are sisters’ < *swelo-, *sweliyo-. 
The a-, then, is copulative. 

4.4.2 aecra {Od. 3.151), contracted dcrapev {Od. 16.367), always 
with vvKTa(s) ‘spend the night’ (LSJ); deovcw (Fldn. Gr. 1.436, EM 
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20.11) ‘sleep’; aeo-Kovro • ave-rravovTo, eKoi/jLoji’To (Hsch,), has been 
variously explained. The currently most fashionable etymology 
(Frisk 1.25) connects these words with Skt. vasati‘ stay overnight’, 
Goth wisan ‘be’, Arm. gom ‘I am’, and further, though less 
confidently, with Hitt. huiSzi ‘he lives’; and within Grk. itself 
with acrTv ‘town’ and ea-ria ‘hearth’. Assuming the semantic 
interpretation of aea-a to be correct, we must then further assume 
that the form is an aorist *aecro-a to a present a/recrw, and that 
this present in turn continues an IE *weso: prothesis, then, will 
have developed before * weso (or * weho). My rules do not predict 
prothesis in this environment, and indeed the example of *wesar 
‘spring’ (6.3.1 below) excludes it, and another explanation must 
be found. There exists in Grk. another verb of similar meaning, 
iavcu {II. 14.213) ‘sleep, pass the night’, iavecncov {Od. 5.154), 
which has the appearance of being a reduplicated present (it 
occurs generally in the present and imperfect) of a root *au(s)- 
seen in avXrj ‘open court’ < *au(s)la, avkis ‘place for passing the 
night’ (Frisk 1.706, who mentions the possibility of connection 
with ae<ra ) < *au(s)lis. And if we do establish a root au(s)-, we 
can then easily account for aea-a by deriving it from *awessa, an 
aorist to *awesd, a form which would stand in the same relation 
to (i)avco as does aXe|co to aX/07 (3.1.2) and aetjw to av^co (3.4.6). 
It may well be doubted that iavco is related to Skt. vasati etc., but 
it is not impossible on the assumption either that Grk. *us- > 
*aus- (or *uh- > *auh- 6.4 below) or that Skt. *awes- > *wes- 
(Wyatt 1970:27). 

4.4.3 ar//4 1 {II. 5.526) ‘blow’, a -qT-qs {II. 15.626) ‘blast, gale’ (and 
aeTfia, etc.— above 3.4.4) are quite clearly identical with Skt. vati 
‘blows’, Goth, waian, OCS vejp ‘blow’ and related to forms in 
-/nt/- in other languages such as Lat. ventus, Goth, winds, Toch. 
A want, Hith. huuant-, all meaning ‘wind’, and all probably in 
origin participial forms to *we- (Frisk 1.26-27). The Grk. initial 
a- is definitely prothetic, and definitely fails to conform to my 
rule. But it is possible that the monosyllabic character of this 
word provides the explanation for prothesis, for a number of 
forms do in fact have a closed syllable: participial forms like 
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aevres (II. 5.526) and aevrcov ( Od . 5.478, 19.440), and the third 
plural of the present aei.cn. (Hes. Th. 875) < *awenti. Since third 
person forms of this verb (participles and infinitives aside) must 
effectively have been the only forms in use, we may suppose that 
the P-Grk. paradigm of this verb was: *weti, *weton, *wenti > 
*3\venti. This “paradigm”, influenced doubtless by the participle 
*wents > *dwents, was leveled in favor of the longer form to 
*dweti, *dweton, * dwenti. Hence the development of the prothetic 
vowel in this case is again perfectly regular and predictable, and 
again we see that /n/ is a member of R . 4I 

4.4.4 a'io) (II. 15.130) ‘perceive by the ear, hear’ has a short initial 
vowel in Homer, but a long in Attic, generally in the compound 
evaico ‘give ear to’. Frisk (1.48-49) compares Skt. avis ‘offenbar’, 
and hence derives aiov from *awison. But if Schulze (1966: 
344-349 = KZ 29.25Iff.) is right in recovering a present d«w 
from: the Hesychian glosses dec d/covei, acre- aKovaare, Euripides’ 
(HF 117 ,) erraeiv, Hesiod (E. 213): 

co Uepcnq, crv S' acie 81/079, prjS' vftpiv ocj)ekke 
(aKove codd., die EM 43.6ff) and Od. 1.352: 

rr/v yap aoiSr/v p-akkov emKkeiovcr' avOpcoTroi 

r) tk aeiovrecrcn 

(aKovovrecrcn codd. aecSovTcacn PI. Rep. 4.424b) 
then it may well be that the earliest Grk. form of this word was 
* we is- or some such. In the absence of an extra-Greek cognate for 
such a root, however, the connection favored by Frisk seems 
preferable, even though causing some difficulties. 

4.4.5 olopai ‘forebode, presage; think, suppose’ shows a bewil¬ 
dering number of forms which include the presents oiop.ai (II. 
5.644) oip at (Att., trag.) oLopai (Od. 10.193) oico (II. 8.536) oio> 
(II. 5.252) oict) (II. 1.558); the aorists oio-aro (Od. 1.323) oicrded 

41 The h- in the Hitt, word is still problematic and interesting, but must 
now be investigated for itself alone. The rules governing the development of 
/h/ before /w/ in Hitt, seem to differ from those of Grk., though huiS- (hueS-) 
‘live’ obeys the same rule as does eo-ria ( < *westia) with aspiration developing 
before -/%/- plus voiceless consonant. 
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(II. 9.453) cht>0€« (Att. and Ion. — E. IA 986). Frisk (2.366) 
deduces from the -/s/- of the aorist passive that the original form 
of the root was *owis-, and the present oio/xai < *owisyomai. 
This hypothetical construct, if one can assume the shortening of 
/i:/ in hiatus, will take care of all the forms, but fails to find any 
related forms in other IE languages. Szemerenyi (1964:217-218), 
noting this difficulty, separates aiio from Skt. avfh and compares 
oio/icu with avi'h: oio/tai < * owisyo or *owiso ‘seems, thinks, 
becomes clear’. Either of these scholars may be right, but perhaps 
another possibility might be suggested, oio/xai looks and in many 
respects behaves like oiyvv/u, and the suspicion therefore arises 
that it in fact derives from an earlier *owei$-, represented in 
Homeric manuscripts as 6i-. This supposition will then allow a 
present *oweisd, and will not demand the ad hoc and unnecessary 
assumption of * owisyo, an assumption rendered a priori unlikely 
by the fact that to -yo- presents we expect aorists in -r)v, not in 
-Or)v: /laivo/iai : efiaviqv, but Xeyo> : ekexOrjv. Hence the original 
paradigm of this word was probably * owe iso *ow(e)ist h en. And 
given such an original form we are again encouraged to think of a 
still earlier form *weis- (or *weid-), and to regard * owe iso as yet 
another case of prothesis. Unfortunately again we can find no 
extra-Greek support for * weis-.* 2 

4.5 We therefore see that none of the instances of pro thesis which 
have been supposed or suggested in the past and which fail to 
conform to my rule are to be given serious consideration. On the 
other hand we have found that two additional cases do conform 
to the rule: eXeXi£w (4.1.4), ar)/u (4.4.3), this latter confirming that 


42 If one connects oio/xai with Skt. avi'h, there is no need to assume that 
the /a:/ points to earlier PIE */o:/, for *owis would pass to avih in Skt. by 
Brugmann’s Law (as indeed would *awi's- cf. Wyatt 1970:74). More on the 
etymology of this word in n. 57 below. Szemerenyi’s assumption of syncope: 
oio/xai > oifiai (1964:216-218) is unlikely to be correct, for syncope occurs 
only (or generally) in oi/xai, a form generally used parenthetically. It seems 
therefore best to assume that it is a form abstracted from the equally 
parenthetical eyco/xai where the contraction is regular (cf. vixr/v). Put in the 
shape of a formula: iy^/xai + oio/xai — oi/iai. 
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-/n/- is a member of R: and two further cases which might 
conform and hence contain prothesis: aico (4.4.4) and oico (4.4.5). 
The rule predicts all cases of prothesis. 



CASES IN WHICH 
PROTHESIS FAILS TO DEVELOP 


5.0 It is now time to turn my rule around and regard it as essen¬ 
tially a prothesis-predicting device, making the stronger claim 
that not only does prothesis occur only under the conditions 
specified, but that it always occurs when these conditions are ful¬ 
filled. Clearly this means 1) including all cases of an initial vowel 
appearing in the relevant environment, a task we attempted in 3; 
and 2) investigating all cases where my prediction fails. First 


we shall look into those cases of Re 


RC 

CR 


which pass to Re 


RC 

CR 


counter to the rule which would predict aRe-. These are the most 
crucial cases, for as we have seen (2.5) this environment is most 
favorable to the development of prothesis. The corpus of relevant 
examples will be Frisk’s GEW, and I shall in this section include 
all instances of R VCC- (where V represents non-rounded vowel), 
regardless of the constitution of -CC-, for, though only certain 
instances of - CC- are relevant to my rule as stated, I should like 
also to be able to specify in rule form where prothesis does not 
occur. It may be that the environments I have isolated for the 
occurrence of prothesis are not positive environments, but are 
rather the residue left over from the application of another rule. 
In order not to exclude this possibility I include all cases of 
non-rounded vowel plus -CC-. 


5.1.1 First a number of types of words must be excluded. Clearly 
not to be included here are those words which have no secure 
etymology. We may presume that most of them are not IE, but 
were borrowed into Grk. after the PGrk. period, after, that is to 
say, the rule for prothesis had ceased to operate. References in 
parentheses are to Frisk’s GEW : Aevpck ‘smooth’ (2.109-110: 
unerklart), Aevw ‘stone’ (2.110: probably to Adas- ‘stone’), p.etAix os ' 
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‘gentle, kind’ (2.194-195); pekKiov Kprjvr], vvf.L<f>ai, -rralyviov (Hsch. 
2.202), fj,ek.TT(o ‘celebrate with song and dance’ (2.204: ohne 
Etymologie), peppis ‘cord, string’ (2.211), pecrros ‘full’ (2.215: 
unerklart), pecr<f>a ‘until’ (2.215-216); veiico? ‘quarrel’ (2.297: ohne 
sichere Etymologie), vtKrap ‘nectar’ (2.300-301: ohne sichere 
Etymologie); EtX&ire? ‘helots’ (1.462), eipaSes' Troiplvav oikIcu 
(Hsch.: 1.462). 

5.1.2 Another group of words which is not to be considered in 
matters concerning prothesis is that which at one time had IE 
initial *sR -, 43 Among cases of this type of word may be included: 
keipal; (2.97) keipojv ‘meadow’ (2.98-99); /xeiSidco ‘smile’ (2.193- 
194), peipop-cu ‘receive as one’s due’ (2.196-197), pekSopcu ‘soften 
by boiling’ (2.199-200), cognate not with Eng. melt but with 
Eng. smelt ; peppepos ‘causing anxiety’ (2.210-211); velvet ‘snows’ 
(2.298-299), though this word might better have been included in 
5.1.4 below among words whose proto-Grk. shape was other than 
that seen in Classical times: in PGk. the only shape of this root 
may have been *nig w h- (cf. ei<t>a), and *neig w h- not yet known; 
vevpa ‘string, bowstring’ (2.308-309); Wvos ‘number of people 
living together, people’ (1.448-449), e£ ‘six’ (1.527-528), eppa 
‘prop, support’ (1.561-563). 

5.1.3 Words that are clearly non-IE are not to be included among 
exceptions to the rule predicting prothesis: kelpiov ‘lily’ (2.100- 
101); pekua ‘cooling food made from sour milk’ (2.202), pekka £ 
‘youth, lad’ (late — 2.202), pecnco^ k&iSiov, 8 eppa. Nucai'Spo? 
(Hsch.: 2.213), pecrmkov ‘medlar’ (2.215); pekxavo';, name of Zeus 
on Crete (1.503-504). 

5.1.4 A number of words, though IE, did not occur in PGrk. in a 
shape relevant to the rule, the shape they had in classical times, 
/w/ will not appear in this category and the next because of 
various uncertainties resulting from its prehistoric loss, kei-n-ai 

43 These examples might better have been postponed for further discussion 
and not introduced here because they presuppose an argument to be presented 
later. I am at present, however, interested only in isolating for more extended 
treatment cases inimical to my argument. 
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‘leave’ (2.99-100); though the root *lik w - is very widespread in IE 
languages, present formations are various (Skt. rinakti, Lat. 
linquo beside Goth, leihan), while the aorists are the same: eknre, 
Skt. aricat, Arm. elik‘, all from PIE *elik w et ). These facts show 
that the inherited form of the root was an aoristic *lik w -, and that 
all present forms are secondary. 44 *leik w - either did not exist, or 
was not the basic form of the paradigm, at the time prothesis 
developed. keircop ‘priest’ (2.101) is attested only late, and may 
have derived from PGrk. */le:/-. XeiryaXco? ‘wretched’ (2.108) is a 
secondary, probably poetic, derivative in -aXeos to kvypos ‘id.’. 
pieiyvvpu ‘mix’ (2.192-193) is clearly a secondary present formed 
to the original form of the root seen in the aorist puyrjvai and the 
adverb piya ‘mixed or blended with’. 

5.1.5 A similar category is composed of words in which prothesis 
is not present because of the analogy of other forms of the same 
root without prothesis. Here we may include: Att. pel^cov, earlier 
and Ionic v, ‘larger’ (2.189-190) after p-eyar, veKpos ‘corpse’ 
(2.299-300) beside i'e/cvs and veKer vexpol (Hsch.). But the second 
case contains -/kr/-, and it may turn out that this cluster does 
not close a preceding syllable, and as a result does not favor the 
development of prothesis. 

5.2.0 Nonetheless there remain a number of cases which seem to 
go against my rule, and which cannot be comfortably included in 
the categories established above. 

5.2.1 XetySco ‘pour’, kel\pai should appear as *dleib- according to 

44 This supposition of course flies in the face of generally accepted theories 
of IE root structure which hold that normal grade (full grade) forms are 
original and reduced grade forms secondary to them. But this position is 
untenable, at least in the cases of /i/ and /u/ diphthongs, since the 
unaccented form of *leik w - should be *lik w -, with vowel contraction, and not 
*lik w - with loss of a vowel. The opposite assumption, however, namely that 
*/e/ and */o/ were inserted later, both accounts for IE */e/ ~ 0 ablaut 
(which arose in a period when the IE accent contained a strong component of 
stress); and the pitch accent of late IE which arose when */e/ and */o/ were 
inserted in imperfective forms before */i/ and */u/, thus giving rise to a 
falling (circumflex) pitch. More on this in Wyatt 1970:56-59. 
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my rules, for the word seems definitely IE (Frisk 2.96-97), and 
definitely connected with OCS lijg, Lith. tieju ‘pour’ and Lat. 
libare ‘pour out’. But beside the e-grade forms there exist also 
o-grade forms (Xoi/3t/ ‘drink offering’ — //. 9.500; Xoi/Sarac 
crirevhei, Ovei [Hsch.]) and a number of zero-grade forms (*kbp 
A.i/3<k kifia ‘stream’ A. Eu. 54, Xujz ‘the Southwest wind’ Hdt. 
2.25, XiySas ‘spring, fount, stream’ S. Ph. 1215). It is clear that the 
earliest Grk. form could have been either the full-grade or the 
zero-grade, and Frisk is uncertain which to assume. For my 
argument it really matters little, since an appeal to the analogy of 
the zero-grade forms would be sufficient to account for the lack of 
prothesis. But since Homer has the phrase b<ppa kebpavre (II. 
24.285 = Od. 15.149) with long (voiceless) A/-, we may assume 
that * lib- > *hlib- was the original Grk. form, and that the 
present *hleibd was formed to this *hlib-. 

keios ‘smooth’ (II. 4.484) seems cognate with Lat. levis 
‘smooth’ and hence (Frisk 2.99) from an original *leiwos. But 
since Lat. z'-stem adjectives are usually from old u -stems, we 
should imagine rather an original *leyu- which develops in Lat. 
to *leyuis > * leiiis > * lewis, but in Grk. to *leyuos > *leiwos > 
*leios. What the PGrk. form will have been we cannot tell, but 
*leywos seems most likely. Thus far we have not made any guess 
as to whether -SS- is a subclass of either -CS- or -SC-; but we 
cannot yet, and shall save discussion of this matter till later. For 
the moment, if Frisk is right in connecting Aeio? with kelp at;, the 
original PGrk. form of Xeios must have been *sleiwos < *sleyu- 
(or *slewyos). 

keixco (Hdt. 4.23), kei^co (Lxx Mi. 7.17) ekei£a (A. Eu. 106) 
‘lick up’, keixyv (A. Ch. 281) ‘lichen’ (frequently written kixvi' in 
mss.), A.ixai'os (Hp. Art. 37) ‘licking’ and other zero-grade deri¬ 
vatives (there are no o-grade forms in Grk.) is clearly an IE 
inheritance (cf. Lith. lieziu, OCS lizg, Lat. lingo, OIr. ligim , Skt. 
lehmi lihmah < *leighmi *lighmes, all meaning ‘lick’ — Frisk 
2.102). And clearly *leigh- in Grk. should result in *dleigh-. 
Hence keigco remains a problematic exception, unless we can 
assume Grk. leveling of an earlier * dleik fl d : lik h een ( < *ligh-) > 
keixco : ktxeiv, a supposition rendered possible, but no more 
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than that, by the clearly secondary nature of the Balto-Slavic 
(-^o) and Lat. (nasal infix) presents. 

kevKos ‘light, bright, clear’ together with all its derivatives 
shows the e-grade in Grk., and the e-grade can be supposed also 
in Skt. roca- ‘shining’ to rocate ‘shine’ (Frisk 2.108-109), though 
we should rather expect the o-grade in both Xeu/cck and roca-, a 
grade perhaps to be found in Lat. lucus ‘grove’, Lith. laukas 
‘field’, OHG loh ‘bewachsene Lichtung’, Skt. loka- ‘open space’. 
There are zero-grade forms (cognate with Skt. rue- ‘light’— Frisk 
2.148-149) which we may consider basic to the entire family: 
XvXkos ( Od. 19.34) ‘lamp’ (< *luksnos), apfakvicq (11. 8.433) 
‘half-light, morning twilight’, and the late kvKavyrjs (Heracl. All. 
7) ‘at the grey twilight’, Xt>#cd<£ws (Ael. NA 10.26) ‘twilight’ 
together possibly with Xu/<d/3a? ( Od. 19.306) ‘passage of time’, 
AvKrjyevrjs (II. 4.101) an epithet of Apollo. The development will 
have been *luk- > *hluk- — *hleuk-, either as I have put it, or 
by analogy: sc. 

*leuk- > *aleuk- 

> *hleuk, *hluk- 

*luk- > *hluk- 

Clearly keveraa) < *leukyo ‘look, gaze upon’ is secondary to 
*luk- or *leuk-, and, because not found elsewhere, a purely Grk. 
formation (cf. Frisk 2.110). This case and the last therefore 
probably belong in 5.1.4 above. 

Xexpio? (S. OC 195) ‘slanting, crosswise’ has beside it kucpuf>k 
(II. 14.463, Od. 19.451) ‘crosswise, slanting’ looks like an IE 
word and acts like one (cf. its ablaut partner Xo£o<; Hp. Off. 11 
‘slanting, crosswise’), but has no IE cognates (Frisk 2.112), and 
hence very likely belongs in 5.1.1 above. 

5.2.2 p-elpai; (Cratin. 301) ‘young girl’, pei paiaov (Antiphon 
3.3.11) ‘lad, stripling’, possibly from a noun *pelpos, seems a 
certain cognate of Skt. maryah ‘young man’, and hence originally 
from *mery-. This form of course brings us again to the question 
of whether -RR- is a member of -RC- or -CR-. 

p,ei(i)v (II. 3.193) ‘lesser, less’, also in this form in Doric 
dialects (Schwyzer 1923:179 — Gortyn, 62.1.114 — Heraclea), if 
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connected with Skt. minati ‘lessen, injure’, miyate ‘decrease, pass 
away’ (Frisk 2.197-198), must derive from *meiyon-, or if con¬ 
nected, as now generally supposed (Chadwick 1963:220), with 
Myc. me-u-jo (KN Ak 612), me-wi-jo (KN Ak 611) = [mewiyon] 
or [meuyon], from *meuydn. In either event the question of -RR- 
again arises, a question which the Homeric scansion: aXXa -rroXv 
fieiuv (II. 2.529) may help to answer. 

peXXco (II. 10.326) ‘be destined or likely to’ rjpeXXov (Hes. Th. 
898) r]fieXXr](ra (Thgn. 259) is thought to derive from earlier 
*melyd (Schwyzer 1939:715), but this *melyd has no certain 
explanation (Frisk 2.202-203), and hence probably belongs rather 
with the words in 5.1.1. If included here, though, the question of 
-RR- again comes up. The augment 17 - seems secondary, and not 
the contraction product of augment plus prothetic vowel: sc. 
*e-3mellon > r/peXXov (cf. 5.5 below). 

/recro?, epic /retrtro?, Boeot. /rerro? ‘middle’ clearly derives 
from *metsos < *medhyos( Frisk 2.214-215). *-dhy- had already 
passed to *-ts- in this word by proto-Grk. times, and as a result, 
/recro? does not provide an instance of aspirate plus */y/ which 
should have occasioned prothesis (5.9.1 below). On the theoretical 
foundations underlying the assumption that *-dhy- > *-ts- is 
early, cf. Hamp 1960:187-190, Wyatt 1969, Nagy 1970 ch. 3, 
particulary 123-127. 

fjcerpov (II. 12.422) ‘measure, rule’ is generally connected with 
Skt. mati ‘measure’ (< PIE meti) and more immediately with 
Skt. matra ‘measure’ (Frisk 2.220-221), whose most direct cog¬ 
nate, though, is seen in Grk. p-prpa ‘register of house-property at 
Tarsus and Soli’ (POxy. 1802.58) and kpt,crip.r\T pr\v rrjv yecu- 
perplav (Hsch.). Given this discrepancy in the vowel it is 
probably best to connect perpov with the IE root *med- seen 
possibly in /reSt/rvo? and certainly in Germanic words for 
‘measure’ like Goth, mitan, OE metan and in Grk. peSopai (Frisk 
2.190-191). Frisk is quite right in stating that *medtron would 
have given *mestron, so I assume that *med-ron (cf. 8 a>pov to 
StSoj/xt) > *metron by analogical assimilation to other words in 
-tron, and perhaps also under the direct influence of prjrpa. 
Whatever the case, this word, like ve/cpo? (5.1.5) contains -77?-, a 
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cluster which in later times does not close a preceding syllable, 
and which, therefore, may not be includable in -CR-. 

5.2.3 ve/3p(k (II. 4.243) ‘fawn’ is connected by Frisk (2.296) with 
Arm. nerk, -oy ‘color’ and further with IE *(s)neg w ro- on the 
assumption of an original meaning ‘colored, motley’. This etym¬ 
ology is not convincing, but if correct, 5-movable is in the picture. 

veios (II. 10.353) veos (X. Oec. 16.10) ‘fallow-land’ may derive 
from earlier *neiwos and be connected with OCS njiva ‘field’ 
(Frisk 2.297-298). Again the question of -RR- arises, but the 
etymology after all is uncertain. 

Necrr&jp (II. 1.247), the Homeric hero, has a name generally 
connected with the root *nes- ‘return’ (Frisk 2.304-306), but it is 
just as likely that the name has something to do with the Neda 
river in Messenia: *nedtor > *nestor. -/st/- has not yet found a 
place in -CC-. 

wild) (II. 13.133) ‘incline in any direction’ is connected by 
Frisk (2.309) with Lat. -nud < *-newd ‘nod’ and a base form 
*neusd or * neusyd set up for Grk., a base form which is supposed 
also to account for vva-ra(oj ‘be half asleep, doze’, v€v<rra(,co ‘nod’ 
and wa-Taid) ‘prick, stab’. But in order to accommodate all these 
forms comfortably, we should have to assume as the basis for all 
the Grk. forms a root *nus-, a phonetic sequence which does not 
admit prothesis. 

ve<f>po<t (Ar. Ra 475) ‘kidneys’ is definitely connected with 
Festus’ glosses nefrones nebrundines, and most likely also with 
OHG nioro MidE nere, OSwed. niure, and hence from PIE, or at 
least western IE, *neg w hro- (Frisk 2.310). If so, this word con¬ 
stitutes an exception to my prothesis rule. 

5.3.0 With initial */w/- things are more difficult for the reasons 
mentioned above in 2.4.14, but I shall nonetheless list all those 
forms which might reasonably be expected to show prothesis, 
even though the reasons given in 2.4.14 will in most cases suffice 
to account for its absence. 

5.3.1 Wpis (cod. (dpi*)' Topias, fcpios (Hsch.) beside Wptr cnraSon’, 
Topias, ewoiiyos (Hsch.), adpis (Suid.) (Zonar.). Frisk ac- 
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counts for the uncertainty of the initial vowel by appealing to its 
nonliterary character, and assumes that /e/ was the original 
vowel color, thus enabling him to compare the word with Skt. 
vadhri- ‘castrated, emasculated’ (Frisk 1.449). His etymology is 
doubtless correct, but aOpis (for * ad pi??) almost certainly repre¬ 
sents /a:t h ris/ < *awet h ris with prothetic vowel; e0pi?, then, is 
the restored original form with /a/- removed because taken to be 
the falsely or unnecessarily placed negative prefix. About 70pi? and 
o#pi? I do not know. 

5.3.2 £Lk<d (II. freq.) ‘give way, retire’ shows no sign of prothesis 
unless we should wish to include e«£a (Alcm. 31). The word’s 
etymology is, in the end, unknown, though Frisk (1.454) attempts 
to connect forms pointing to * weig- like Skt. vijate ‘flee before, 
yield’ and OE wlcan OHG wihhan ‘give way’. 

5.3.3 elkap (II. 7.338) ‘covering, shelter, defence’, if from 
*welwar, again gives -RR-, for which we might expect prothesis. 
But the etymology is uncertain, and early dissimilation to *elwar 
possible (Frisk 1.455). 

5.3.4 eiXvoj (II. 5.186) ‘enfold, enwrap’ is clearly connected with 
Skt. vrnoti, and hence encourages the idea that the Grk. form 
derives from *welnud (Frisk 1.461-462). Again -RR- is involved, 
and again prothesis might be expected. But in fact the constant 
length of the -/u:/-, and the fact that Homer knows no present to 
this verb (though he does have the future eLXvaw II. 21.319), 
taken together indicate that all these forms derive from *wewlu- 
mai > *weilumai, the perfect middle of the verb eXva> (II. 
23.393) ‘wind, wrap around’ < *weluo. Traces of digamma in 
this word are faint (Chantraine 1948:131, Schwyzer 1939:649), so 
it is possible that the perfect in fact derives from *ewlumai, either 
with dissimilation of the first /w/- or with the /e/- reduplication 
used before */wl/-; we will provide still another possible expla¬ 
nation in note 55 below. 

5.3.5 elpa (II. 18.538) ‘garment’ (Frisk 1.521), tvwpi (II. 5.905) 
‘put on clothes’, eaOr]^ (Od. 1.165) ‘clothing’, ecr0o? (II. 24.94) 
‘garment’ (Frisk 1.521-522) all derive from the widespread IE 
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root *wes-. The present cwv/u is clearly secondary to the aorist 
*wessa, and we now have evidence that /s/ is not a member of R 
in -RC- or of Cin -CR-: if it were, we would expect prothesis. In 
fact, as we shall see later (6.3), /s/, by inducing initial aspiration, 
prevents prothesis. 

5.3.6 The etymology of elpos (Od. 4.135) ‘wool’ is not certain, but 
if Lat. vervex ‘wether’ is related (Frisk 1.468-469), then we require 
a base form *werwos which may have yielded * erwos by dis¬ 
similation. 

5.3.7 eipoj (Od. 2.162) ‘say’, aor. (?) eipev (B. 16.20), perf. eiprjpat 
(II. 4.363) stems from a root *wer- ‘say’ seen in Lat. verbum 
‘word’, etc. (Frisk 1.470-471). Only the present is relevant to the 
rule (and the perfect, if not from *ewremai > iip-r]go.i), and it is 
clearly a secondary creation, formed well after the period during 
which prothesis developed. 

5.3.8 eia-opai (II. 14.8) ‘rush, hasten’ is clearly the future of ie/xai 
(e)eicraro (LSJ, Frisk 1.472), and as such must represent earlier 
*wi:somai, hence must contain the prothetic vowel: *wi:somai > 
*ewisomai > * Her opai, traces of which can still be seen (possibly) 
in the aorist eeiaaro (II. 4.138 — for eicraro), if, that is, we take 
this form to be the unaugmented aorist of the verb and not the 
augmented. 

5.3.9 ekpu>s (Hp. Morb. 4.54) and ekpt, (Arist, HA 602 b 26) 
‘worm’ either has no etymology, or is a deformation of PIE 
*k w rmi- after the root * wel- seen in e£A«o (Frisk 1.501). 

5.3.10 epyov (II. 1.294) ‘work’ and epSw (II. 4.37) ‘do’ < *werg- 
(Frisk 1.548-549) both should show prothesis but do not, while 
eernepo'i (II. 22.318) ‘evening’ < *wesp- (Frisk 1.575) and eo-rta 
(S. El. 881), Homeric iotitj (Od. 14.159) ‘hearth’ < *west- (Frisk 
1.576-577) should not because of the aspiration-inducing -/s/-. 
We might also expect prothesis in uttov (II. 1.68) ‘I said’ < 
*weup- (Frisk 1.464). 

5.4.0 In many cases prothesis fails to develop before */w/-. We 
have seen some of the reasons for this above (2.4.14), but it is 
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possible that we can substantiate the notions of 2.4.14 by un¬ 
covering further traces of the former presence of prothesis. It is 
possible, for instance, to interpret apparently augmented aorists 
and imperfects rather as forms with the prothetic vowel. The 
following cases are possibilities: eenre (II. 2.194) ‘said’, eeiaaro 
(II. 15.415) ‘went’ (5.3.8 above), eeicrao (II. 9.645) ‘seem’ (to 
ei£So/rai — 2.4.12 above), eepyev (II. 4.130) ‘kept off’ (to eepya> — 
2.4.3 above), eekSero (Od. 4.162) ‘wanted’ (to eek8op.au — 2.4.4 
above), eekTrero (Od. 23.345) ‘wanted’ (to eekvop,ai — 2.4.7 
above), eepbov ‘did’ (Solon in Ath. Pol. 12.3, to epSw — 5.3.10 
above). Aleman’s eei£e has already been mentioned (5.3.2). If we 
allow these words as evidence of prothesis, then the seemingly 
anomalous absence of prothesis in enrov is seen to result from the 
(analogical) loss of prothesis rather than to its having failed to 
develop. 

5.5.0 The lengthened augment rj- has long been connected with 
similar long augments in Skt. (Schwyzer 1939:653 following 
Wackernagel 1953:583-587 = KZ 27:272-276), but it is unlikely 
that this connection is correct. In the first place, whatever the 
explanation of the Skt. phenomenon may be (it probably is a 
vrddhi strengthening of the root in augmented tenses like that 
seen before /iur/ — icchati but aicchat ‘wish’), the augment a- 
appears before /v y r n/, while in Grk. it appears only before 
/w/-. Furthermore it is rare and sporadic in Skt., restricted to the 
Veda, and hence more than likely to be connected rather with 
other Vedic irregular lengthenings than with Grk. augments. In 
Grk. the augment t)-, though not constant before */w/- as 
Wackernagel thought, is constant in those verbs in which it 
appears. The Skt. development is to be treated for itself alone, and 
the Grk. 17 - is to be regarded as the contraction product of the 
augment e- and the prothetic vowel, a fact first ascertained (to my 
knowledge) by G. Meyer (Meyer 1896:556). 

5.5.1 Meyer’s view has not found wide acceptance, but perhaps, if 
we can show that the long augment occurs only in those 
environments in which prothesis developed, and not in those 
environments in which it did not develop, we may be able to 
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provide the needed confirmation. It is best to start with those 
cases in which prothesis is reasonably assured, and see whether 
the augment is indeed long. Clearly only words with initial */w/- 
are relevant here, for prothesis remained before the other re¬ 
sonants. epycu iipyo) (2.4.3 above) is an exception in that the aorist 
is eipga (E. Ba. 443) and the impf. elpyov (Th. 1.106). But this 
exception will later (6.3.3) turn out to confirm the rule because 
we shall see that prothesis develops before *wer- only when a 
voiced or aspirated consonant follows. 

eeA.Sop.ai (2.4.4 above) never appears augmented, while rikvero 
(II. 15.539, 701), usually emended to ekirero, may well be the 
correct form < *eawelpeto (to eeA-n-opat — 2.4.7). In any event 
the aorist of ekniCco is always rjXmo-a (Hdt. 8.24, S. Ph. 1175) < 
*eawelpisa. 

eiXew (2.4.8 above), a secondary form, has the expected aorist 
eiXrjcra (Lxx 4Ki 2.8), but the primary form eiXw has the aorist 
pkcrapL-qv (Semon. 17) from *eawels- (2.4.8 above). 

etSopai (2.4.12 above) has no aorist indicative forms (elSov < 
*ewidon without prothesis), but long augmented forms do occur 
in the pluperfect. rje/Sr/? r/eiSr] (II. 22.280, Od. 9.206) > $817 (II. 
1.70) and Attic $817 (S. Ant. 18) is the unreduplicated (but 
augmented) pluperfect to the equally unreduplicated oiSa, and 
comes from earlier *eaweidea. 

oiyvvpL (2.4.13 above) clearly had a long augment, as is proved 
by the Attic forms with metathesis of quantity: dve^tja (Ar. V. 
768, Th. 2.2). If we are to accept the evidence of Attic at face 
value, the word must have developed: *weig- > *oweig- > 
*ewoig- (with metathesis of the vowels) > *eewoig- > *ewoig- > 
*edig-, a strange and complicated development. But it is possible 
that a) forms without augment such as diiyvwTo (II. 2.809, 8.58), 
wilt (II. 6.298), (II. 24.457), av^a (Hdt. 1. 68 , Theoc. 14.15) 
are genuine, and reflect *weig- > *oweig- > *eoweig- > *6weig- 
> *d(e)ig- > *dig-. In that event the Attic forms will not show 
metathesis of quantity, but will have a secondary augment added 
as in ewOow (note 45 below). 

Clearly aei 8 &> (3.4.2), aeipai (3.4.3), ap 8 a> (3.4.8) and oiopai 
(4.4.5) have long augments because prothesis remained in these 
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words. We may imagine that the augment of a-qcn would have 
been long also had the verb ever appeared augmented. In addition 
to these certain cases there are also cases in which the augment 17 - 
reflects the former presence of a prothetic vowel subsequently 
lost. The long augment is our only evidence for the former 
presence of prothesis. 

Tqpya^ofirjp rjpyacraprjv (Attic inscc. IVc. — LSJ) are the 
regular secondary tenses of epya^opa 1 ‘work, labor’, (though later 
ei- forms also occur in mss.) and represent the contraction of 
*edwerga-. Hence prothesis once appeared before * werg- as pre¬ 
dicted. Why there is no trace of it in epyov I do not know. 

rjKciv (Ar. Av. 1298), the pluperfect to eoi/ca ‘be like’ beside the 
(early) remodeled Homeric eipxeiv ( Od. 1.411). rjiKTo ( Od. 20.31) 
beside ei kto (II. 23.107) could represent earlier *ewewikto, a 
reduplicating aorist, as Schwyzer (1939:653 following Schulze 
1966:305 n. 2 = KZ 43.185) holds, but could also be an 
unreduplicated pluperfect with long augment taken over from the 
active. But whatever the case with the pluperfect, certainly also to 
be connected with eoixa is Attic yxaCov (Ar. Ec. 385) r/xaera (Ar. 
Nu. 350) to eixaCci> ‘portray, infer from comparison’ which derives 
from *eeeika- > rjeuca- > yxa-. But the precise constitution of 
the original form is uncertain. Frisk (1.452-453, 530) derives 
eixaCo) from *wewika-, a factitive present built on the old 
intransitive perfect, and hence must hold that rjxaCov derives from 
*e-wewika-. This supposition is possible, but is by no means 
inevitable. It seems to me to be in fact more likely that Sappho’s 
ei/cdo-Sco (PLF 115) is artfully created by diektasis from e’u cd£o> on 
the analogy of Homeric pluperfects like elxrpv, and that it is not 
directly relevant to the history of eixa£aj. If this form is removed 
from consideration, there is no longer any reason to favor 
derivation from *wewik-, a derivation which causes trouble with 
emei/crjs ‘suitable, fitting’ and dxojv ‘likeness, image’. Hence we can 
assume with some confidence that ei kcl^cd < *weikadyo (to eixojv 
?), and that the rj- augment represents contraction of the e- 
augment with the prothetic vowel in *aweik-, a prothetic vowel 
lost from the present tense. 
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5.5.2 Before discussing the exceptions to the rule: augment 17 - is 
the contraction product of augment e- plus prothetic vowel, it 
might be well to list those verbs with augment d- (< *ewe-) in 
order to see whether they elsewhere display prothesis, dpya> has 
been mentioned above. 

eOl^ai ‘accustom’ < *wedh- < *swedh- by dissimilation of 
aspiration (Frisk 1.449) has as its aorist dOicra (D. 20.68). 

eXiTT&i (2.4.10 above), though suspected of containing prothe¬ 
sis, does not, and has the aorist dki£a (PI. 77. 73a). 

epvw (2.4.11 above) again has been held to contain prothesis, 
and again does not. Its aorist is dpva-a ( Od. 2.389, Hdt. 2.136). 

ecrTiaco ‘entertain’, clearly a derivative of earla ‘hearth’ (5.3.10 
above) may have been created too late to be relevant. The aorist is 
eia-Ttaaa (Xen. Cyn. 1.3.10). 

5.5.3 Problematic cases fall into two groups, those in which 
prothesis should occur but does not, and those in which it does 
occur but should not. In the first category belong only the two 
verbs dmov ‘I said’ and ei/cco ‘yield’ (5.3.2 above). And dirov is 
really no problem, for it is all but certain that it represents the 
contraction of *eweipon (cf. Schwyzer 1939:654), a form directly 
comparable with Skt. avocam < * ewewk w om, an augmented 
reduplicating aorist (Frisk 1.464). Since unaugmented *weuk w om 
(or dissimilated *weik w om ) would have developed prothesis ( > 
* eweik w om ) and become homophonous with the augmented form, 
the prothetic vowel was dropped in non-finite forms and a regular 
*eweip- ~ *weip- relation established. 

eiKoi is more of a problem, for its secondary tenses definitely 
show ei- (eiKov II. 16.305, d£a II. 24.718). But because of the 
uncertainty of the etymology, it is possible to assume that the 
aorist is the earlier form (*ewiksa > d£a), and the primary tenses 
then formed to it. It is best, though, simply to leave Hkco as an 
exception to the rule. 

The three words which, counter to expectation, show a long 
augment are: opaoj ‘see’ ( < *wora — Frisk 2.409-410), aywp.i 
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‘break, shatter’ ( < *wag- ? — Frisk 1.13: etymology really 
unknown), and aXio-Kopai ‘be taken, conquered’ (< * wal-/* wel- 
Frisk 1.74: etymology really unknown ). 45 All are problematic in 
that instead of showing m- or rj- in the augmented tenses, they 
have ew, ea-, ka- respectively, forms which seem to be the 
metathesized results of earlier rjo-, r/a-, r)a-. If this analysis, the 
usual one (Wackernagel 1953:583, Schwyzer 1939:653), is correct, 
then clearly we must assume a long augment -q-, an augment 
which appears where it should not. 

But the long augment in these verbs may be more apparent 
than real, and may require explanation in another way. In the 
first place the phenomenon is Attic only: Ionic has wpa (Hdt. 

I. 11), ojpr]Ka (Herod. 4.40); r)tja (II. 23.392), Karrj^a (Hp. Epid. 
5.26); -qXLa-Kopiqv (Hdt. 7.181), r)X (Od. 22.230, Hdt. 1.84). As a 
result we shall have to speak of a purely Attic 17 - augment: 
contraction rather than metathesis as an explanation for the Ionic 
forms would create more problems than it would solve. Secondly, 
for whatever reason, long vowel forms appear also in unaug¬ 
mented tenses of ayvvfu (Karayai Ar. Fr. 604, KaTayeii) Ar. Ach. 
944, Karedya Ar. Ach. 1180; a^ov II. 6.306, d£ai II. 21.178, eayrj 

II. 11.559, kaya Hes. E. 534) and dkicrKopLa t (akovTt II. 5.487, 

45 There are a number of cases in which the long augment is perfectly 
regular, ewpra^ou is the result of contraction and metathesis of * ewewortadzon ; 
'kaSov is metathesized from *hewadon which in turn derives from *eswadon ; 

comes from *ewewoikei\ and ecopyei is from * eweworgei. Two other cases 
which should be brought into the discussion at this point but rarely are, are: 
Attic ikidovv < ojdkai and kiavovprjv < k>vkop.cu, for both of which Ionic and 
epic (for itfioj) agree in not showing the <=-. The former presence of */w/- 
cannot explain the Attic forms, both because of the divergence between Attic 
and Ionic, and because */w/- was very early lost before /r./. We must assume 
rather that in Attic there obtained an optional rule: use syllabic augment in 
secondary tenses of verbs containing a long vowel in primary tenses. This rule 
seems to have operated only before a- and w- (and ov in iovpow D. 54.4), and 
to have been optional even there. It presumably arose as a result of the regular 
cases of metathesis listed above, and then spread to the others. The question 
then is, do akla-Kopai, opaai, aywpi belong among cases of regular metathesis, 
or are they of analogical origin? 
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akojvai Hippon. 74 and in many forms of avaklcncco), thus 
encouraging the feeling that the augment was e-, but the stem of 
the verb ag- and hal-. With opdw it seems that the perfect system 
operated on the imperfect (indeed opdm may have originally been 
perfective only — like olSa — and then either have been derived 
from the perfect or converted from a perfect into a present). In 
the perfect the long augment is perfectly regular: kopaKa (Ar. Th. 
32, 33), kutpaKf] (PI. Rep. 328), (but kopaKeaav — Thuc. 2.21) 
deriving from *weworaka and * ewewordkea > *eorake > 
*ecopa.Kri. Since the same relation existed in the imperfect stem, 
the notion arose that augmented tenses required lengthening of 
the vowel in the stem (this feeling accounts also for e^oxdei). 
Lengthening was regular in the pluperfect, analogical in the 
imperfect: kopaKa : kojpaKr] = 6 paou : kojpcuv. Hence other ex¬ 
planations than that of an augment rj- are, if not inevitable, at 
least possible. 46 

5.6.0 To sum up this section, then, we have tentatively arrived at 
three new conclusions concerning restrictions on the occurrence 
of prothesis. 1) -/sT/- is not to be included in -RC- (eo-<ra — 
5.3.5, kcnrepos, karia — 5.3.10); this seems secure. 2) -/tr/- and 
-/kr/- are not to be included in -CR- (p-erpov — 5.2.2 and 
possibly veKpos — 5.1.5), nor is -/ts/- (peo-os — 5.2.2). 3) -RR- 
seems not to occasion prothesis (Xelos — 5.2.1, pelpad, g,da>v, 
peXXcu — 5.2.2, verbs — 5.2.3, ecXap — 5.3.3, etpos — 5.3.6, etpaj 
— 5.3.7, eXprvs — 5.3.9), but because of numerous uncertainties 
this conclusion cannot yet be considered certain. For the rest, 
explanations — possibly, or rather probably, not all acceptable to 
all scholars — have been found for most words, thus en- 

46 The influence of the perfect (and pluperfect) may also have been exerted 
on *wal- and * wag- as well. Indeed * wal- in akio-Konai would seem almost 
certainly to be connected with eikeco, and originally to have meant something 
like ‘be enclosed, boxed up’, hence ‘captured’, kakbiv itself might well be a 
reformed perfect *wewaloya (cf. 8«8o) < *dedwoya) or pluperfect *ewewaloyea 
interpreted as an aorist and hence provided with -/n/. But I quite realize that 
my account of the origin of rj- in these problematic cases is unsatisfactory and 
in need of further discussion. I hope to be able to provide this further 
discussion in the none-too-distant future. 
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couraging us to assume that the rule for prothesis does indeed 
predict prothesis. The troublesome exceptions yet remaining are: 
Aetxw, k .expto? — 5.2.1, ve(f>po>; — 5.2.3, «/c&) — 5.3.2, not many, 
but enough to cast doubt on this assumption. 

5.7.0 Next we may turn to instances of resonant followed by /a/-, 
a constellation of phonemes which will have been much rarer 
than Re- because /a/ is a rare IE phoneme. We have found only 
four words (eAcu^pck — 2.1.4, ekacracov — 2.1.5, apakSwco — 
2.2.5, *apapyvviu — 2.2.6) which indicate that prothesis develops 
before /a/. Hence strictly speaking only two environments — 

*laA s PR- and *maLV d -are relevant. But as with * Re- I shall 

include all instances of *Ra- in a closed syllable. 

5.7.1 The list of words the etymology of which is unknown is 
clearly a good deal longer here than was the case with *Re-. 
kaSpeco ‘flow strongly’ (2.71: unerklart), kaiypara • rreppara, oi 
Se crrreppara, Upa arrapypara (Hsch.: 2.71: ohne Etymologie), 
AaiSpos ‘bold, impudent’ (2.72): though Frisk adduces a number 
of Baltic words this word is most likely not to be cognate with 
them, kalpa' to iepov (Hsch.: 2.71: ohne Etymologie), kaipos 
‘throat’ (2.72-73: keine brauchbare Ankniipfung), kalrpa ‘depth 
(of the sea)’ (2.74: isoliert), kal^os ‘shabby garment’ (2.74: un¬ 
erklart), kapin) ‘scum’ beside karri] (2.78: unerklart), kapmjvri 
‘covered chariot’ (2.78), Ad£ ‘with the foot’ (2.82-83: nicht sicher 
erklart), karrTui ‘lap with the tongue’ (2.85: onomatopoetic), 
kapKos ‘charcoal-basket’ (2.86: nicht sicher erklart), kapva£ ‘cof¬ 
fer’ (2.86: < vapvatj: weitere Analyse ganz unsicher), kaadr) 
‘mockery, insult’ (2.87: ohne sichere Etymologie), karpov ‘pay, 
hire’ (2.89-90: eine iiberzeugende idg. Ankniipfung fehlt), kavK- 
avir) ‘throat’ (2.90-91: ohne sichere Entsprechung), Kafypia, epi¬ 
thet of Artemis (2.91: unerklart), paivr] ‘Maina vulgaris’ (2.160: 
keine iiberzeugende Etymologie), paiopai ‘seek after’ (2.161-162: 
ohne iiberzeugende Entsprechung), paKKoaco ‘be stupid’ (2.164: 

dunkel), paKKovpa' X €L P L crJippa, rj xpcuvTat rrpo s rods' imrov^ 

(Hsch.: 2.164), pakK-p ‘numbness from cold’ (2.167- 168: ohne 
iiberzeugende Erklarung), pakkos ‘flock of wool’ (2.168: uner¬ 
klart), pappr] ‘mother’ (2.168-169: Lallwort), pav&akos ‘bolt’ 
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(2.169: ohne Etymologie). pavSpa ‘enclosed space’ (2.169), 
pav8pay6pas ‘mandrake’ (2.170: unerklart), papyos ‘mad’ (2.175: 
unerklart), pap-n-rco ‘take hold of’ (2.178: ohne aussergriechische 
Entsprechung), pacraopai ‘chew’ (2.179-180), pacrdk tj? ‘leather 
shoe’ (2.180: Erklarung strittig), pao-rat; ‘mouth, jaws’ (2.182), 
paa-xakrj ‘arm-pit’ (2.183-184: dunkel), parra fior 6 pu)p6<; (Hsch.: 
2.185), pax^os ‘lewd, lustful (of women)’ (2.187: isoliert), pa\p ‘in 
vain’ (2.188: ohne sichere Erklarung), vaia> ‘dwell’ (2.286: < 
*nasyd : isoliert), mos ‘temple’ (2.288: < *naswos to valai), vapO-q^ 
‘giant fennel’ (2.289-290: dunkel), vaacrai (2.291: Etymologie 
unbekannt). 

5.7.2 Despite the rarity of the phoneme /a/ in PIE, there do seem 
to be a few words which contained /a/ beginning with /s/. 
Xd/S/ao? ‘furious’ (2.66-67: to \a(3elv), Xd£o/nai ‘seize’ (2.71), Xap/3- 
avo) ‘take’ (2.77-78), Xdxv-fj ‘down’ (2.93), paprv <; ‘witness’ (2.178- 
179), vapKr] ‘numbness’ (2.290), vapKicra-os ‘narcissus’ (2.290-291), 
avSavco ‘please’ (1.104). 

5.7.3 Clearly many of the Grk. words containing Ra- are 
borrowed, kaftpdnnov ‘large wide cup’ (2.67: Fremdwort ?), 
Xcuarjia ‘shield’ (2.74: Fremdwort), XaKKos ‘kind of garment’ 
(2.76: from Prakrit lakkha ‘lacquer’), XaKxd, plant name = 
ayxovcra (2.76: Fremdwort), XdpSo? ‘salted meat’ (2.85: from Lat. 
lardurri), paySwkos ‘watch-tower’ (2.155-156: aus dem Semit.), 
pahpva = KOKKvp-qka ‘plums’ (2.158: wohl Fremdwort), pavSaKr]^ 
‘truss’ (2.169: thrakisches LW), pavhva ‘woolen cloak’ (2.170: 
unerklartes Fremdwort), pavria ‘blackberry’ (1.226 s.v. /3d- 
ros: Mittelmeerwort), papyapirip ‘pearl’ (2.174-175: orientalisches 
LW), papcmrno^ ‘bag, pouch’ (2.178: Fremdwort), papnxopas 
‘man-eater’, i.e. ‘tiger’ (2.178: aus dem Iranischen), pavk k ‘bawd’ 
(2.186: von 1yd. *mav-lis ), vafika ‘musical instrument’ (2.285: 
phonikisch), vaphos ‘spikenard’ (2.289: aus dem Semit.), vavo-o-ov, 
name of a tax (2.294: Karisches Fremdwort), va(f>0a ‘naphtha’ 
(2.294: Aus npers. naft ‘asphalt, petroleum’). 

5.7.4 A number of words, though possibly IE, are not relevant to 
the rule because they did not exist in PGrk. in a shape subject 
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to the rule, kaiOapyo 5 ‘biting secretly’ (2.72: deformation of 
krjdapytK ), XaiKa(,ci) ‘wench’ (2.72: a variant of d-quaco), kalkaijj 
‘furious storm’ (2.72: intensive reduplication: sonst isoliert), kawo- 
X el P' o-Kkrjpox&p (Hsch.: 2.73: < kaivos ‘stony’ to kaad), Acuck, 
kind of thrush (2.74: probably from kaa<; ‘stone’), kaicf>aacrco 
‘swallow greedily’ (2.74: blend of kaipdarcno + ka^ixTcno), kai- 
iprjpos ‘swift’ (2.74: expressive Umbildung von ai\prjp6<;), kapvco 
‘shine’ (2.79-80): all IE cognates show a root *lap ~ *lap, so the 
Grk. nasal is an innovation, ka.v6d.vio ‘escape notice’ (2:80-82); the 
basic forms of the paradigm are *lath- ~ *lath -: again the nasal 
present is a Grk. innovation. kaa-Kco ‘ring’: kacrKco (< *lakskd) is 
secondary to the aorist kaKelv (2.88-89: ohne sichere ausser- 
griechische Entsprechung), kdcrrar irdpvai (Hsch.: 2.89: to kikai- 
opai), karpevela' S ovkeia (Hsch.: 2.89: from drpevla and karpeta), 
paySakia. ‘inside of the loaf’ (2.155: late for anopayhakid), 
paipcao ‘be very eager’ (2.159-160: reduplicated intensive either to 
paiopai or pidpai ‘seek after’), p.avdav<o ‘learn’ (2.170-171): again 
the present is secondary, and all Grk. forms derive from paOelv. 
pappalpw ‘flash’ (2.176: intensive reduplication to the root 
*mar-), vavKkppo ? ‘shipowner’ (2.291-292) and numerous other 
derivatives of nau- (2.292-294). 

5.7.5 A number of the words listed in the above category might 
well have been listed here among words with prothesis ana¬ 
logically lost, words like pavOavco kavOdvto and the intensive 
reduplications like kalka\p and paipdco. And indeed it is difficult 
to find candidates for this category unless the above are included. 
paivopai ‘rage’ (2.160-161) < *manyomai could lack the pro- 
thetic vowel because of the aorist pavijvai, or because the internal 
cluster is a member of -RR-. pavTis ‘diviner’ (2.172-173) could 
then in turn be analogical to paivopat. pdppapo^ ‘crystalline rock’ 
(2.176-177), if from papvapa t, could have its initial after the 
non-prothetic verb. pd(,a ‘barley-cake’ (2.158-159) could have its 
initial after pdcra-to. And pdcrcno ‘knead’ may well have failed to 
develop prothesis because of the analogy of the aorist payrjva t, a 
word which contains the only form of the stem ( *mag-) attested 
to in other IE languages (2.180-181). 
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5.7.6 In spite of all the borrowings and late creations, there is 
nonetheless a troublesome residue, kalov (only in A. R. 3.1335), if 
connected with Skt. lunati ‘cut’ and lavi- ‘sickle’ (Frisk 2.73). But 
there are phonological difficulties, and this connection seems 
unlikely. Aaick ‘left’ < *laiwos, cognate with Lat. laevus (2.73), 
kaKKos ‘pond’ < *lakwos to Lat. lacus (2.75-76), kavpa ‘alley, 
lane’ (2.91: to kaasl), payyavov ‘philtre, iron peg’ (2.155), but cf. 
pavh aAos ‘iron peg’ (2.169), of which mang- may be a variant, a 
relation which points rather to a borrowing into Grk. and hence 
suggests that these words should both be included in 5.7.1. pa&s, 
pacr96<;, /xacrro? ‘breast’ (2.183), but the etymology is really 
unknown. Is 'Apalcov ( = [amazdom]) *pa(,an> with prothesis? If 
so, the word makes some sense: ‘breasted (warriors)’. paKpos 
‘long’ (2.164-165) has -/TR/-, and paa-cruiv ‘longer’ (2.224-225) 
does not contain prothesis either because it contained -/ky/- or by 
analogy with paicpos. M alpa, name of the dog-star (2.176 s.v. 
pappalpco). pakOaKo ? ‘soft’ (2.167) has beside it the Aeolic 
pokOaKos (Alcaeus PLF A 6.9, Z 14.8), and this may be the 
more original form. p6pvap<u ‘fight’ (2.177-178) beside ftapvapai 
(1.221) shows that *mranamai < *mrnamai was the original 
form. Or was it *mornamai > *marnaman parrvq, a rich, 
highly flavored dessert (2.185-186). vai ‘yea, verily’ (2.286) has 
beside it also the form vq. val is probably secondary: cf. the 
interchange of at and q in 5.7.4. aywpi ‘break’ (1.13) may be 
secondary to the perfect (cf. n. 46). Otherwise it is an exception. 
aivco ‘sift, winnow’ (1.41) < *wanyo. cucro-a> ‘shoot, dart’ (1.45- 
46) if, as seems most likely, it derives from *waiwikyo. But 
perhaps, since the word is an intensive reduplication, it did not 
exist in PGrk. times and hence is to be included in 5.7.4. acrrv 
‘town’ (1.173-174) is no problem since -/st/- does not allow 
prothesis. What is surprising is that aspiration did not develop, 
thus leading to *a o-tv. More on this below (6.3). 

5.7.7 The troublesome residue here is really not very troublesome, 
for most possibly difficult cases can be accounted for in other 
ways. The only words that might conceivably worry my position 
are kavpa, pakOaKo ? and aywpi. Indeed prothesis is so rare before 
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Ra-, and the opportunities for its arising so few, that we cannot 
even derive support from 5.7.6 for the nonoccurrence of prothesis 
before -CC- (kaKKos, parTur?) and further confirmation for the fact 
that prothesis does not occur before syllables closed (or at least 
terminated) by -TR- (pa/cpos). Most cases of Grk. /a/ are not 
inherited, but developed in Grk. from the vocalization of the 
sonant liquids and nasals, and indeed the only cases we have thus 
far seen of prothesis before Ra- have in fact shown /a/ < */n/ 
(eXcu^pos tkaacrojv), < /r/ (*ap,dpyvvpt) and < A/ (apakSwco). 
For the present at least all we are justified in concluding from 
this section is that prothesis is rare before Ra-. This fact may be 
due to the further fact that Ra- is rare and hence be of statistical 
interest only; or it may be that Ra- in some way resisted the 
development of prothesis, in which event the absence of prothesis 
is significant. 

5.8.0 The words just discussed and the occurrence (or rather 
non-occurrence) of prothesis before Ra- might lead one to deny 
that prothesis ever occurred before the low central vowel: we can, 
after all invoke analogy to account for the actually occurring 
instances. Not so with /i/. There are only four cases of prothesis 
before Ra- (or five, if we include ’ApaCmv — 5.7.6), but there are 
four cases, sure cases, of prothesis before /i/: akivav (2.1.3), 
opixkrj (2.2.4), kiKocri (2.4.2), eto -77 (2.4.6); three cases in which 
prothesis is highly likely: 6Xi/3pov okurOavw (3.1.11), kviirq (3.3.4), 
etcropai (5.3.8); aloj (4.4.4) and o'im (4.4.5) are relatively unlikely, 
while there is uncertainty concerning the vocalic nucleus of 
6k(e)iC,oju (2.1.7): it is best kept separate. The remarkable thing 
about the above list of nine instances is that A:/ figures in five 
certain cases and may figure in two more: only in an d 

okifipov okLcrdavu) have we no reason to suppose /i:/, and with 
them the influence of /ei/ is possible. For this reason and because 
all syllables capable of producing prothesis have thus far been 
closed, we have been led to analyze /i:/ as /iy/. If this ana¬ 
lysis is accepted, then we can state that the environments in 
which A/ admits prothesis are: RiyC- and (okurdavco still 

remaining problematic). These, then are the only truly critical 
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environments. Nonetheless, as before, I shall include all cases of 
*RiCC -. 

5.8.1 Words of the proper shape, but of uncertain etymology, and 
hence most likely non-IE, include: kiyvvt ‘thick smoke mixed 
with flame’ (2.121: unerklart), Xi/x/3os = Xiyiw (Hsch.: 2.124: 
unerklart), Xt/«k ‘hunger’ (2.124-125: ohne aussergriechische 
Entsprechung), kip.<f>o<;' <TVKO<$>avTr)^ r) prjvvTrj<; napav6p,(ov (Hsch.: 
2.125: unerklart), Xi77ro/xou ‘be eager’ (2.127-128), klnapecu ‘be¬ 
seech’ (2.127-128): though many cognates are mentioned, none is 
convincing, klpos ‘bold, lewd’ (2.128: nicht sicher erklart), Xis 
‘smooth’, Xlro? ‘simple’, Xio-o-os ‘smooth’ (2.128-129): there seem 
to be no extra-Greek cognates. Xia-yos in kicryapiov ‘spade, 
mattock’ (2.129: nicht sicher erklart), kicrvos ‘smooth’ (2.129: 
probably connected with Xio-o-tk), kura-avio*, form of address 
(2.129-130: ohne sichere Etymologie), kLarpov ‘tool for leveling’ 
(2.130: ohne sichere Erklarung), kupovpla ‘desire to make water’ 
(2.131: to Xt7TTw), /xiXXor /3pa8ds', ^awos (Hsch.: 2.237: unerklart), 
pik<f)oi ‘falling off of the eyelashes’ (2.238: etymologisch dunkel), 
p.ivdo<; ‘human ordure’ (2.242: dunkel), p-ipyaficop- to Xwo^hos', 
pupycoa-ai ■ Trrjkajo-ou (Hsch.: 2.243): Frisk mentions etymological 
connection with Lith. mirgeti ‘glimmer’, but this seems unlikely. 
pJaeco ‘hate’ (2.243-244: eine iiberzeugende Etymologie ... nicht 
gefunden), puo-Tvkka, ‘cut up’ (2.244-245): a number of con¬ 
nections have been suggested, all uncertain, picry 0 ^ ‘stalk’ (2.245: 
ohne Etymologie), vikt) ‘victory’ (2.320-321: eine iiberzeugende 
Etymologie fehlt), iX«r popia yvvcuKela; ikiov to Trjs yvvaiKos 
e(f)ri/3<uoi' 8r)koi. Kai Kocrpov yvvaiKtlov napa Kipois (Hsch.: 1.722). 
Many possibilities have been suggested, but none convinces. 

5.8.2 Words in which an initial */s/- has been suspected. XiyS^v 
‘grazing’, kiC,u> ‘graze’ (2.121), puKpos ‘small’ (2.237), pukat; ‘holm- 
oak’ (2.237, 749), zSicu ‘sweat’ iSos ‘sweat’ (1.709-710), i8p™ 
‘sweat’ (1.710-711). 

5.8.3 A number of words are suspect of being loans. kiv8o^, an 
aromatic plant (2.125), probably the same word as the city name 
AivSos. Xk ‘lion’ (2.113: same as Hebrew lajiS ‘lion’), Xirpa, silver 
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coin of Sicily (2.131: Mittelmeerwort), pikro^ ‘red earth’ (2.237- 
238: technisches Fremdwort), plpos ‘imitator’ (2.241: because of 
its technical meaning probably a loan-word), pivOa ‘mint’ 
(2.241-242: Fremdwort), pirpa ‘waist-guard’ (2.246: Entlehnung, 
vielleicht aus indoiranischer Quelle), vlrpov ‘sodium carbonate’ 
(2.321: orient. LW), ‘oak-misteltoe’ (1.728-729: altes Kultur- 
wort), lov ‘violet’ (1.729: aus einer Mittelmeersprache entlehnt). 

5.8.4 The following words most likely derive from roots present in 
PGrk., but were formed to these roots later on. kipwavco ‘leave’ 
(2.99-100 and above 5.1.4), merely a different present formed to 
the PGrk. aoristic knrelv. klcro-opcu ‘beg’ (2.130), secondary to 
Xitt) kiTecrOcu. pelyvvpi or pLyvvpi ‘mix’ (2.192-193 and above 
5.1.4) seems clearly a secondary formation to the aorist piyrjvai, 
and then subsequently peitjcu. play to < *migskd. piarvkr] ‘piece 
of bread scooped out as a spoon’ (2.278), a later form from earlier 
and original pvo-Tikr). io-kw ‘make like’ = eicrKco (1.737) is almost 
certainly a poetic shortening of eia-Kto on the model of lo-o? : eio-p. 

5.8.5 There seem to be no cases of words with prothesis lost 
before Ri-. But again it may well be that a number of the 
recalcitrant cases of wi- belong here. 

5.8.6 The troublesome residue includes: 

Xi/3pos = <xkot€U'6<; Kai pekos (Hp. apud Erot.) beside kipfipos 
{EM 564.52). Frisk (2.120-121) assumes connection with kei/3co, 
but the word is too rare and of too uncertain semantic in¬ 
terpretation to count for much. 

kiKpaco ‘winnow’ (2.122-123). The initial of this word and the 
medial cluster vary so much that we must conclude that a foreign 
word is here being adapted to Grk. 

picrdo ? ‘hire’ (2.244) has -/sth/-. 

vl{oj ‘wash’ with its many derivatives comes from *nig w yo 
(2.319-320). This has to be reckoned a problematic case. 

ihvoopai ‘bend oneself double’ (1.710). This word is included 
here because Frisk finds IE cognates, but it is almost certainly a 
popular word with no IE ancestry. 
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'Upcu ‘hasten’ (1.711). Prothesis develops only in closed syl¬ 
lables, as it did in the future and aorist of this verb (5.3.8 above). 

iepag ‘hawk’ (1.712). Frisk assumes an original *wiros, but this 
is unnecessary, and leads to complicated explanations. 

uceXo? (and eiKeXo?) ‘like’ (1.716) may be the non-prothetic and 
the prothetic forms respectively of *wi:k- ~ *wik-. 

’i\r) ‘band, troop’ (1.722) is difficult to explain, but seems best 
taken with Frisk from *wiwla. 

i/xaTiov (Ion. elfxaTiov) ‘outer garment’ is connected with the 
root *wes~, (1.725), and hence does not allow prothesis (5.3.5). 

LpficD-ipipa*;' d£a?. ©erraXot (Hsch.). yip/3avai' t,evyava (Hsch.: 
1.725-726). 

to? ‘poison’ (1.730) has A:/, but not in a closed syllable. 

’Ipi?, messenger of the gods, (1.735), in spite of Frisk’s 
attempts, is probably non-IE. 

t?, ivo? ‘sinew, strength’ (1.735-736) seems an exception to the 
rule. 

io-Tia ‘hearth’ (1.576-577) is a by-form of the more regular 
eo-ria, and is prevented from developing prothesis by the -/%/- 
(5.3.10 

to-TGjp ‘judge’ (1.740-741) likewise fails to develop a prothetic 
vowel, though other words of the same root did (aetScu 3.4.2 and 
ijetSTj 5.5.1). io-xd? ‘strength’ (1.742-743) is still another example 
of aspiration rather than prothesis before -/s/- (below 6.3.1). irea 
‘willow’ (1.743) may be an exception, but is just as likely not to 
be an IE word. 

5.8.7 Of the above seeming exceptions i8voopcu 'ipficu Ipt? Irea 
(unless it should represent eirea < *ewitea ) Xt/Spo? are most likely 
non-IE; upcu lepa£ ios are not relevant because the */iy/ was not 
in a closed syllable; Xi K/xaco 1 X 17 (if < *wiwla) ia-ria io-rcop pu t6o<; 
do not have the proper internal cluster; and ipanov is clearly 
modeled or remodeled on ewvpi. There remain, then, only: vlt,co, 
but there also exists x*P l ' L 'P ‘water for washing the hands’, thus 
indicating that this word might belong in 5.8.5; 1 ? ivo? is the only 
remaining problematic case. We may conclude that none of these 
troublesome exceptions is serious enough to invalidate the rule. 
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5.9.0 It has been useful to examine these many words because we 
have been able to isolate certain clusters that do not allow 
prothesis, and have thereby been able to be more specific in our 
formulation of the rule. And the more accurate formulation 
encourages us the more to feel that the rule is correct. There are 
four restrictions: 1) prothesis does not occur when the syllable 
following the resonant is closed by /s/ plus a consonant (5.6.0 
and elsewhere): /s/ is not to be included in *i?-; 2) syllables 
closed by -/tr/-, -/ts/- (5.6.0) and by -/kr/- (5.7.7 — ?) do not 
develop prothesis; 3) -RR- is not a member of -CR- or of -RC- 
(5.6.0 and elsewhere): the classes -R- and -C- are mutually 
exclusive, a fact which accounts also for 4): -CC- is not a member 
of -RC- or -CR-, a conclusion drawn hesitantly from the words 
found in 5.7.7 above. 

5.9.1 It seems that there are further restrictions in the case of 
-CR-, and that we can be more specific in our formulation. If we 
exclude okelCcov (2.1.7) because the syllable originally contained 
/ei/ and not /i/; and oko-mw (2.1.8) because the vowel is not 
likely to be prothetic, then we find that most cases of -CR- 
contain an aspirate: eka<f>pos (2.1.4) eXarrwv < *elak h ydn (2.1.5) 
ofiixkr] (2.2.4) aedkos (3.4.1) ad pi* (5.3.1). The exceptions to 
this observation are aveipios (2.3.2) in which the a- might be 
copulative; or failing that, one stage in the passage of */pti/ > 
*/psi/ might have been something like *[p h t h i]; or /psi/ might in 
fact, as Attic spelling would indicate, have been /p h si/. ecSvov is 
an artificial case of prothesis resulting from an incorrect analysis 
of avaeSvov as av + aeSi>ov > eeSvov (above 2.4.1). oki/3pov and 
oXicrdava) as always are exceptions, but will be fit into the picture 
in the next chapter. And, since the only resonants to occur in the 
above list of cases containing -CR- are /r 1 y/, we can be more 
specific in our formulation, and schematically show: 



e 


r 


e 


r 

*R 

a 

Asp 

1 

> *aR 

a 

Asp 

1 


i 


,y. 


i 


.y. 


The only possible exceptions now remaining are kexP 10 * vt<f)pos 
(both 5.2.1 above), veftpos (5.2.1) aywpu (5.7.6) (5.8.6) are 
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no longer exceptions because of the narrower formulation of the 
rule. 

5.9.2 One might infer from the above that there are restrictions 
also on -RC-, but in fact there seem to be none, at least on -R-. 
The class -R- includes all the resonants /r 1 m n w y/, though 
*/m/ happens not to be represented, which is merely to say that 
a nasal does not appear before a labial stop; and there are only 
two cases of */n/: arj/xt (4.4.3) with the prothesis from aevres etc., 
and eveyKelv (3.3.3). Because of eepcrr; (2.4.5) eekcrai (2.4.8) 
e«ro/xcu (5.3.8) ekevaopai (3.1.9) we must include /%/ in -C -. 47 
Though voiceless stops and the nasal /n/ rarely occur, they do 
occur often enough to discourage us from excluding them from 
-C-: /n/ is the only resonant to be included also in -C-. Only 
*/r/ and */u/ do not admit voiceless stops, occurring as they do 
before /s/: kepa-r] (2.4.5), kkevcropai (3.1.9); A S P: kvepOev (2.3.3), 
kkevdepos (2.1.6): and voiced stops: kkpya> (2.4.3), kpya^opai 
(5.5.1). We will return to this restriction on /r/ below, but for the 
present we can remain satisfied with the rule: 


*R 

e 

a 

RC- 

> 

*aR 

e 

a 


i 




i 


The only troublesome exceptions now remaining are Xei/3&> Xeixw 
both from 5.2.1 above, pakdano ■> (5.2.6) and Ukoj (5.3.2). Xewos 
(5.2.1) and kavpa (5.2.6) need not be considered exceptions if we 
accept the restriction placed on prothesis before syllables closed 
by /u/ just mentioned. 

47 It is worth noting, though, that these /s/’s differ from ordinary IE */s/ 
in that they do not disappear intervocalically and do not disappear (after A/ 
and /r/) with compensatory lengthening of the preceding syllable. 
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6.0 With the rule for the occurrence of prothesis securely for¬ 
mulated, we must now pass to a consideration of the reasons why 
a prothetic vowel developed. In fact there is only one reason and 
that a fairly simple one. Since prothesis is an anticipation (or 
underlining) of voicing present in initial resonants, and since 
voicing ordinarily is an automatic (hence non-distinctive) feature 
of such resonants, there can have been no prothesis in Grk. 
without there at the same time having existed initial resonants 
lacking voice. That is to say that, in order for voicing in resonants 
to be distinctive, it had also to be contrastive: certain resonants 
had to be positively voiced in certain environments, not simply 
redundantly so. We may take as a paradigm of this statement 
developments involving the IE resonant */r/- in Grk. It is of 
course well known that PIE */r/- in initial position appears in 
historical Grk. times either as [hr] or as /er/ ~ /or/. And [hr] 
develops from earlier */sr/- (pew < *srewd — Frisk 2.650-652) 

and */wr/- {p-pywpi < *wreg -Frisk 2.652-653), while /er/ ~ 

/or/ continues PIE initial */r/- (kpvOpos < *rudh- — Frisk 
1.567-568). It seems altogether most likely that it was the op¬ 
position /hr/- (< */sr/- and */wr/-) A */r/- that caused the 
voicing present in */r/- to be perceived as distinctive, and hence 
to be underlined or strengthened by developing a separate vowel, 
thus giving */hr/- A */Vr/-. Put another way: the opposition 
voiceless [?]: voiced [r] was factored into [hr] A [Vr] by assigning 
voicelessness to [h] and voice to [V], (The superscript circle 
indicates voicelessness in resonants.) This explanation brings with 
it also a relative chronology, for it is clear that [hr] ([r]) must 
have developed before prothesis could, for prothesis results pre¬ 
cisely from the opposition */hr/- A */r/-, hence: 
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1) 

sr- 

wr- 

> 

/hr/- 

2) 

/r/- 

> 

/ar/- 


It is my contention that these rules, or a variety of them, account 
also for prothesis before the other resonants. The rules will be 
phrased somewhat differently, though, since */sR/- and */wR /- 48 
do not figure here to the same extent. The rules will read: 

e 

1) /R/- > [R]/_ a RC- 

i 

o 

[R] elsewhere 

2) [R] > [aR]- 

Thus, for instance, taking two words containing the same initial 
segment *mel-, pekai ‘be an object of care or thought’ and afiek-yco 
‘milk’ ( 2 . 2 . 2 ), and applying the rules to them, we get: 

1 ) *mel- > *mel- /_g 

> *mel- /_Vowel 

2 ) *melg- > *amelg- 

6.1.1 But it is clear that the second change as presented is 
unmotivated because the alternation voiced-voiceless is automatic 
both in terms of the following vowel and of the syllable coda: all 
*/m/- before /eRC/ are voiced (> *[am]), while */m/- in all 

48 Possibly only */sr/- is to be invoked, for Mycenaean is thought to 
preserve initial */wr/- intact, and yet shows prothesis before /r/-. Thus we 
find: wi-ri-za ‘root’ (?) KN Od M 26 (Chadwick 1963 : 242 ), wi-ri-no ‘hide’ PY 
Ub 1318 , wi-ri-ni-jo KN ‘of hide’ (Chadwick ibid.), o-u-ru-to (= ho wruntoi) 
‘thus they are guarding’ PY An 657 (Chadwick 1963 : 243 ), beside ra-pte 
‘tailor’ PY An 172 (Chadwick 1963 : 241 - 242 ) and ri-jo, name of a costal town 
(= 'Plop: Chadwick 1963 : 243 ). Yet at the same time we find e-ru-ta-ra ‘red’ 
MY Ge 602 (Chadwick 1963 : 194 ). It is best, therefore, at least at present, 
to omit */wr/- and assume only */sr/- in the argument. The reasons 
for assuming an early merger of */sr/- (*/hr/?) and */wr/- appear below in 
n. 55 . 
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other environments is voiceless. Hence, in order for the contrast 
between [m] and [m] to have been perceived, there must have 
intervened a rule (or rules) between rules 1) and 2) which 
destroyed the automatic nature of the alternation and rendered 
the contrast between [m] and [m] distinctive. It seems that this 
rule will be the same rule which applied with */r/-, namely the 
passage of initial */s/- to */h/- before resonants, thus giving rise 
to initial clusters */hR/-. Hence we need the rule: 

a) */s/- > */h/- / R- 

which is in all probability merely a small part of the larger rule 
*/s/ > */h/. But it it is clear that *[hR] must have merged with 

o 

[R] in the new phonemic cluster */hR/-: otherwise the contrast 
between [R] and [R] would have yet remained automatic. Hence 
we need the rule: 

b) [[R] 1- > /hR/- 

l[hR]J 

o 

6.1.2 There is a principled reason for assuming that [R] and [hR] 
merged in */hR/- and not in */R/-. We have supposed pro¬ 
visionally above (3.1.11) that *sleidh- lies behind okiaOdvcj, and 
that the connection between the two words is to be made by 
assuming the development: *sleidh- > *hleidh- > *leidh- > 
*dleidh- > *oleidh-. And to the aorist okurOe of this *oleidh-, or 
possibly to the aorist passive okia-6-qv, there could easily have been 
formed a secondary present okicrOdvoi. This still seems the best 
explanation, though it does of course require the assumption of 
several forms of this root no longer attested in Grk. But whatever 
the precise development, it is abundantly clear that, given the 
rules we have heretofore established, for okta-Oavco to have a 
prothetic vowel, it must have had a distinctively voiced initial 
*/l/-. For this to have happened, */hl/- must have been 

o 

dissimilated by following aspiration to */l/ (and not to A/). Thus 
we need a rule which dissimilates initial aspiration and replaces 
initial */hR/- with */R/-. 

Now the observation made in 5.9.1 above concerning the 
restriction of -CR- to -AspR- finds its explanation, as does the 

o 

reason for assuming [R] > /hR/. eXa<£po<r and all other such 
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forms containing -CR- were affected by rules 1) and b), and hence 
passed through the stages: *lap h ros > *lap h ros > *hlap ll ros. 
They would not have been subject to rule 2) and have developed 
prothesis, for prothesis develops only before initial voiced reso¬ 
nants, had they not also been affected by rule c) as well: 

c) */hR/- > /R/- / VAspR 

a rule which causes aspiration of an initial resonant to disappear 
when that resonant appears in a syllable closed by aspiration. The 
reason for phrasing the rule in this way with its restriction to 
closed syllables is two-fold: on the one hand prothesis occurs only 
when the second aspirate is followed by a resonant, and on the 
other there are many words (such as Aexos ‘bed’ and p-edv ‘wine’) 
in which pro thesis does not occur and where it should if *lek h os 
with voiced [1]- (rather than *lek h os) were subject to rule 2). We 
can get around this difficulty by assuming that, though all 
initial aspirated resonants lost their aspiration before following 
aspiration, prothesis developed only in a syllable closed by an 
aspirate or a resonant. 49 Whether or not this particular solution is 
adopted, it is at least clear either that *hleidh- first passed to 
*leidh- by dissimilation of aspirates, at which time it fell in with 
other *leid- and hence developed prothesis; or that *hlidh- passed 
to *lidh-, which form, when followed by R, fell in with *lap h ros, 
etc., and passed to alidh-. The reason that veicfx,> did not develop 
in this way is that it is a later replacement for earlier *nip h - 
(5.1.2), and that *nip h - never was followed by R. An approxi¬ 
mation to the order and form of the rules follows: 

. [ e 

1) [R]- > [R]- save in / a RC- 

i 

2) /s/- > /h/- 

49 The only possible objection I can think of to this formulation is that it 
would create *nip^a from *snip^a too early, presumably at a time prior to 
the creation of the compound ayawi^o^, and hence render this form inex¬ 
plicable. Lengthening before resonants in Homer (Chantraine 1948 : 176 - 177 ) 
seems to require that *hl- still have been present at least during the early 
stages of the oral epic tradition in cases like: opea vi<t>6evra (Od. 19 . 338 ) and 
iSe \o<f>ov (II. 6 . 469 ). 
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3) 

[R]- 

> 

/hR/- 

4) 

/hR/- 

> 

/R/ /_/Asp/ 

5) 

/R/- 

> 

/aR/ /_ a [RC 




iJIAspR 


6.1.3 This relative chronology requires expansion and elaboration. 
It is abundantly clear by now that the first environment I have 
isolated is in part merely the residue remaining after the appli¬ 
cation of a rule of wider extent which devoiced initial resonants 
save when in a syllable closed by a resonant. Hence the envi¬ 
ronment I have isolated merely provides a restriction on the 

e 

application of the rule. The environment - a Asp- is a positive 

i 

one, though, providing some of the input to rule 5). That rules 2), 
3) and 4) follow each other in that order will not be doubted by 
anyone (unless they feel that 1) and 3) should be collapsed into a 
single rule), but that they follow rule 1) is dictated not by any 
practical necessity, but by one (to me) rather important theo¬ 
retical consideration. It seems unlikely that prothesis would have 
developed as it did if rule 1) followed rule 4), though nothing 
would be changed in the results. For we have supposed that there 
developed an allophonic relation in initial resonants whereby 
resonants were voiceless in certain predictable environments and 
voiced in others. This alternation was completely automatic and 
hence imperceptible to speakers of PGrk. Something changed the 
automatic nature of the alternation, and that something must 
have been rules 2) and 3). Hence 1) must precede. But of course 
this line of argument is merely a repetition of what has been said 
before, and must be turned around. If */sR/- > */hR/- preceded 
rule 1), it seems unlikely that rule 1) would have applied at all, 
for there would already have existed a non-automatic opposition 
between initial aspirated resonants and initial voiced resonants. 
And the distinction, if any, between [R] and [hR] is so slight that 
the previous existence of /hR/- would probably have been enough 
to prevent the passage of [R] to [R] in those environments in 
which it did take place. Lest it be objected that by the same line 
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of argument */sR/- should have been prevented from passing to 
/hR/- by the previous existence of [R], it will be recalled that 
*/sR/- > */hR/- (rule 2) is merely a part of the larger rule: */s/ 
> /h/, and it is therefore essentially accidental that there already 
existed an [R] with which [hR] could merge. Nonetheless the 
rules work equally well with rule 1) first or fourth, so that if the 
above argumentation should prove unpalatable, one may choose 
whichever order one prefers. That rule 5) completes the series 
seems obvious to me, but other positions for 5) may be possible. 

This formulation and chronology will perhaps require modifi¬ 
cation later on, but we may for the moment at least allow it to 
stand, and indeed will find that it works unconditionally for /m n 
1/. But we must also include in these rules the semivowels /r w 
y/. It will be best to treat them individually first, setting up the 
rules governing each sound, and then attempt to bring all the 
rules together at the end and combine them with those of 6.1.2 
into a final formulation. 


6.2.0 Initial /r/ in Class. Grk. is always [hr] and derives from 
*/sr/- and */wr/-. All other cases of PIE */r/- in Grk. develop a 
prothetic vowel and appear as ap- kp- op-, or so the handbooks 
say (Schwyzer 1939:411, Lejeune 1955:127). And if these hand¬ 
book statements should be correct, then we need only the rules 
given in 6.0 above: 


a) 


sr 

wr 


> [hr] 


b) [r] > [ar] 


expressed in this order. But there are several words with [hr]- 
which have sometimes been suspected to contain IE */r/-, and 
they must be discussed before we can accept the rule as being 
valid in the way formulated, pkl,co ‘dye’ together with its various 
derivatives (LSJ s. pe(w ) has been compared with Skt. rajyati 
‘sich farben’, raga- ‘Farben’ (Frisk 2.647-648, Lejeune 1955:127), 
and if this connection is accepted, the rule will require rephrasing. 
Likewise pvKavrj ‘plane’ (Lejeune ibid.), if connected with Lat. 
runcare ‘weed’, constitutes another exception, but the connection 
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seems rather unlikely (Frisk 2.665). And, as Frisk says (2.666- 
667), pvo-os ‘shriveled, wrinkled’ may have only a chance simi¬ 
larity with Lat. ruga ‘wrinkle’ and Lith. raukas ‘id.’, pcoopai 
‘move with speed’ beside kpa>-q ‘quick motion’ (Lejeune ibid. ), has 
no good etymology (Frisk 2.668), but would seem to be a case of 
non-prothetic */r/-. paico ‘break, shatter’ has frequently been 
connected with Skt. risyati ‘Schaden nehmen’ in spite of the 
absence of prothesis, but Frisk (2.640), stressing that the -s- of 
paurdijvai can be analogical, assumes that paico is a Reimwort to 
the semantically similar nalco irralco. Nonetheless this word 
cannot be excluded from consideration out of hand. Hence the 
prothesis rule for */r/- as usually formulated may not be 
sufficient. 

6.2.1 Not only is it possible that the rule fails to account for 
forms without prothesis, it is furthermore remarkable that several 
of the cases of prothesis before */r/- listed by Schwyzer and 
Lejeune, in addition to obeying the rule in 6.2.0, obey also the 
rules of 6.1.2. 

epevyopou (S. L.) ‘belch out, bellow’ (Frisk 1.554-555) is 
cognate with Lat. erugo and rugio. 

epevdco (S.) ‘make red’ (Frisk 1.555) is cognate with ON rjdda 
‘blutig machen’ and numerous Lat. and Skt. forms. Schwyzer also 
includes here epvbpo* ‘red’ which without a doubt is connected 
with Skt. rudhira- and Lat. ruber ‘red’, and also without a doubt 
contains a prothetic vowel. This vowel can either have developed 
independently before *rudh-, or can have been extended to it by 
analogy with kpevOco. Both these words obey rules 1) and 5), 
as do: 

epeiSco ‘prop, support’, if connected with Latin ridica ‘stake’, 
(Frisk 1.551); 

epeiKa) ‘rend, bruise’, if connected with Skt. rikhati ‘ritzen’, 
Lith. riekiu, riekti ‘Brot schneiden’ (Frisk 1.551-552); 

kpcinco ‘throw down’, if connected with ON rifa ‘zerreissen’ 
and Lat. ripa ‘bank’ (Frisk 1.552); 

if we should want to include them here. Since the above cases 
conform to the rules for prothesis established for /I m n w/, it 
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might be well to go through the other cases of prothesis listed by 
Schwyzer and Lejeune to see whether possibly the prothesis rule 
for */r/- has not been unjustifiably generalized in the past. 

’ Epe/So? (L.S.) ‘Erebus, a place of nether darkness, forming a 
passage from Earth to Hades’, occurring first in the Iliad (16. 
327), has always been compared with Skt. rajas- ‘dunkler Luft- 
kreis’, Arm. erek ‘Abend’, Goth, riqiz ‘Dunkel’, and derived from 
an IE *reg w os- (n. Frisk 1.550). There seems no reason to call this 
etymology into question. 

epe<f>co (L.S.) ‘cover with a roof’ (//. +), though almost cer¬ 
tainly of IE origin (Frisk 1.556), has few IE cognates. The best of 
these is OHG hirni-reba ‘Schadel’ (eig. ‘Hirnbedeckung’) accord¬ 
ing to Frisk, and Russ, rebro ‘rib’. Prothesis does seem the best 
explanation, at least until a better comes along, in spite of the 
lack of good cognates. Schwyzer also includes opoj>o<i ‘roof, but 
this form is most likely to be analogical after epe<f>a>, coming from 
*rop h os > *erop h os > opo^>os. 

apr/ya) (L.S.) ‘aid, succour’ (//.+) is generally connected with 
OHG geruohhen, OSax. rdkjan ‘Sorge tragen’ (Frisk 1.137, Chan- 
traine 1968:107), though without any overwhelming degree of 
confidence. Still more questionable is connection with Lat. rego 
‘guide’ and Grk. opeyw, as well as with Skt. raja- ‘king’. This 
example had best be considered hypothetical, and to be included 
only if the rules to be formulated later allow it. 

opeyu) (L.S.) ‘reach’ is considered a case of prothesis by 
Lejeune and Schwyzer, but because of the quality of the initial 
vowel, a compound of 6- (as in 6/ceA.Xo>), and the root * reg- seen 
in Lat. rego by Frisk (2.413). Szemerenyi (1964:227) accounts for 
the 6- as an analogical form of *apty- or *kpey- after the a-stem 
noun *apoya or *kpoya assimilated to *opoya. Since he connects 
the word with IE *reg-, he can thus assume prothesis. Schwyzer 
also cites in this connection the form opoyvca (Pi. P. 4.228, 
Ar. Fr. 942), a longer form of opyvia ‘length of the outstretch¬ 
ed arms’ which is in turn a syncopated form of *6>poy via 
(Szemerenyi 1964:231) or opoyvia (Frisk 2.412). Though this 
word has problems of its own, it seems clear enough that the 
o -color of the initial vowel can have arisen because of the 
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influence of the following -/u/-: *arguia > *orguia. This opyvia 
in turn, however it arose, can have caused the initial vowel in the 
whole family of words to become 6-. The *ar- in *arguia can 
either be original, or (and this is more likely [cf. Skt. rjuh 
‘straight’]) stem from *[r]. 

All of these examples, if we omit epvOpos and opo<£o? as 
analogical, have an /e/-vowel after the /r/-, and in all certain 
cases the /e/-vowel is short: apriyco really cannot be counted a 
sure instance of prothesis. The /e/ is then in turn followed either 
by -RC-, or by a voiced sound (’Epe/Jos, opeyco) or by an aspirate 
(epecf>oj). On the basis of this distributional information we might 
be tempted to write a rule: 


/r/ > /ar/ /_el 


Voiced Consonant 
Aspirate 


Or, since we still want a devoicing rule: 


/r/ > /hr/ /_e [Voiceless, Non-aspirated] 


/ar/ /_e elsewhere 


Thus all */r/- become aspirated before /e/ followed by a voice¬ 
less non-aspirated consonant, and all remaining */re/- (and pre¬ 
sumably */ri/-, had there been any) pass then to *are-. About 
*/r/- before other vowels we will see in a moment. 


6.2.2 With this distributional information acquired, we can ex¬ 
amine other possible cases of prothesis. Schwyzer includes 
epevTopcu ‘feed on’, a rare epic verb used only of grani- 
vorous animals (LSJ) in the present participle, compounded 
*av€pe7ro/xai (generally recorded as avepecn--). This word is usually 
connected (Frisk 1.553) with Lith. ap-repti ‘fassen, ergreifen’, and 
less immediately with Lat. rapid ‘snatch’. This example has the 
proper vowel, but the voiceless sound (if not from -p h -) goes 
against the definition just given. 

Schwyzer also includes opvacrcn ‘dig’, together with all its 
compounds. Frisk (2.430-431), also feeling that the 6- is prothetic, 
compares Lat. runcd ‘weed’ and Lett, ruket ‘wiihlen, scharren’, 
neither one a particularly convincing etymology, especially since 
the Grk. aspirate in these words is then isolated. Frisk also 
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proposes as a possibility connection with ovpo s ‘trench, channel’, 
on the assumption that the guttural is suffixal. Again, and in 
either event, the 6- may be rounded from a- by the following 
-/u/-, so that the original root may well have been *aru-. If 
such should be the original form of the root, it opens up the 
possibilty at least of connection with apovpa ‘tilled land’, gen¬ 
erally derived from *arowr (Frisk 1.147, Chantraine 1968:113) 
and Lat. aruus ‘plowed, arable’ (Walde-Hofmann 1.71). Prothesis 
is then excluded. 

epcori ‘quick motion, rush, force’ (II. 3.62) and epcoea> ‘rush 
forth’ (II. 1.303) is also included by Schwyzer. These words 
cannot be accommodated by the rule suggested above, and if the 
usual etymological connections with Germanic words derived 
from PIE *rosa is maintained, then that rule cannot stand. But 
beside these forms there exists on the one hand the verb pcoop.ai 
‘move with speed or violence’ and the homophones epmrj ‘rest 
from’ and epwecu ‘draw back or rest from’ which, taken together, 
indicate that two (largely epic) nouns and their verbal derivates 
have become confused. This of course does not explicate the 
prothesis in one or the other of these words, but as Frisk says, the 
whole group of words requires reinvestigation. If epcoecu is in fact, 
as he suggests, an intensive deverbative, the base of these words 
may have been *res-, which would in fact have developed to 
*reh- > *dreh-. *rdh-, however, did not develop prothesis since 
-/o:/- does not allow prothesis (6.2.4). 

6.2.3 Thus none of Schwyzer’s examples provides a real obstacle 
to the rule, though perhaps my judgment has been colored by my 
desire to create a rule. Other potential cases of prothesis may be 
mentioned here. Tend, break’ (II. 23.317) fits the rule, and 

is usually connected with Skt. raksas- ‘Zerstorung, Beschad- 
igung’ (Frisk 1.557). eppSios (II. 10.274) ‘heron’ with its by¬ 
forms p<p8«k (Hippon. 63) and dp<p8«k (v.l. LXX Le. 11.19, al.) 
could belong, but its history is too unclear for any definite 
conclusion (cf. Frisk 1.572-573). opoOwco (II. 10.332) ‘stir up, 
arouse’ might be included, but is an epic word only, and is 
considered by Frisk (2.424) a secondary formation to epedui. It 
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must in some way be connected also with 6 pvviu, and hence is not 
a case of prothesis. 

6.2.4 The rule can therefore be stated: */r/- > */ar/- only before 
/e/ followed by a voiced or aspirated consonant. But we have as 
yet said nothing about initial */ra/- */ro/- */ru/-, or, indeed, 
about */sr/- and */wr/-. Since prothesis does not develop before 
them, we will have to write the rules in such a way that they fall 
through the rules without developing prothesis, but do become 
aspirated. This can be done in a number of ways, unfortunately. 
For the moment the simplest way is to assume that: 


[sr ‘ 

> 

/hr/- 


|wr 




/r/- 

> 

/ar/_e 

Voiced Consonant 
Aspirated Consonant 


> 

/hr/ elsewhere 


Clearly this scheme is oversimplified, and puts too much into a 
single set of rules, but it will do for the moment: we will 
reintroduce complexity, and I hope versimilitude, when we inte¬ 
grate /r/- with the other semivowels. 


6.3.0 With */w/- things are more difficult, for there are three 
developments, not two: in addition to developing prothesis before 

■ RC, /w/ appears normally as 0 in later dialects (cf. ero? 

‘year’), but also as /h/ (cf. tcrrcop ‘judge’). Sommer (1905: 
119-122) considered this latter development the exception, and 
attributed the aspiration to syllable-final -/s/- or -/r/- before a 
voiceless consonant. His rule has, however, not fared well because 
of the word acrrv ‘town’ which is not accounted for by it. But if 
we adopt and adapt part of the formulation given above for 
*/r/-, this word is no longer an exception, for it will be unaffected 
by a rule: 


*/w/- > */hw/- /_I 


e 

i 


Voiceless Consonant 


All we need do is assume that, though */r/- > */hr/- before 
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non-front vowels, */w/- did not: this rule will account for the 
aspiration in: 

€KG)v ‘readily’ < *wekdn (Frisk 1.479) 

evw/ju ‘put clothes on’ (Frisk 1.521-522) 

with aspiration after eo-o-a (5.3.5) 
eo-n-epos ‘at evening’ < *wesperos (Frisk 1.575) 

kcrria ‘hearth’ < *westia (Frisk 1.576-577) 

t crruip ‘judge’ < *wistdr (Frisk 1.740-741) 

But it fails to account for the lack of aspiration in a number of 
words like eros and h ros which should have aspiration. 50 

6.3.1 A fact not mentioned by Sommer in his discussion of 
aspiration in words deriving from *wes- (1905:115) is that not all 
words containing * wes- are aspirated. For, though ivvvpu and eipa 
and ipariov are aspirated, eo-Ooi and ecrd rj? are not. Since we have 
no particular reason to believe that these words were not present 
in PGrk., we must assume that there occurred a dissimilation of 
aspiration which caused *hwesthos and *hwesthes to develop to 
*westhos and *westhes. Hence Sommer’s rule, as reformulated in 
the last paragraph, must be followed by another rule which 
dissimilates aspiration, a rule which will also cause dissimilation 
of aspiration in words with initial */hw/- < */sw/-, at least 
before /e/ and /i/. Hence the following become regular: 
tap ‘spring’ < *wehar < *hwehar 

(Frisk 1.432-433) 

Wvo<> ‘band’ < *swedh- (Frisk 1.448-449) 

Wo s ‘custom’ < *swedh- (Frisk 1.449) 

Wwv ‘be accustomed’< *wedh- (Frisk 1.449-450) 

50 There are, to be sure, late instances of eros, and one might be inclined 
to assume that this form, since it conforms to the rule, is legitimate and old. 
And indeed we will see in 6.3.1 that a paradigm *hwetos *wetehos must at one 
time have existed. But I am dissuaded, reluctantly, from making this 

assumption both by the late date of the examples and by the fact that 
aspiration occurs also in other words (tSio? ecj>d 8e) from which the rule 
excludes aspiration, as well as in icros, for which aspiration might well be 
predicted. Rather, all must have received the aspiration secondarily by analogy 
with other words (Sommer 1905: 105-107). 
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lop ‘sister’ < *hwehor (Frisk 1.530-531) 

laOr/s lados 

‘bring’ < *weghd (Frisk 1.604) 

iq-Xvs ‘strength’ < *wisghus (Frisk 1.742-743, 

above 5.8.6) 

Several cases, however, are not even yet picked up, but they will 
be, if we do not demand that the aspiration appear in the 
immediately succeeding consonant (cluster). If we accept this 
condition, we find that we can include the remaining exceptions: 51 
erros ‘word’ after *wek w ehos < *hwek w ehos (Frisk 1.545) 

fro? ‘year’ after *wetehos < *hwetehos (Frisk 1.583-584) 

6.3.2 It seems that the following formulation, again later to be 
integrated with other initial semivowels, will handle developments 


involving */w/-: 


/sw/- 

> -/hw/- 

/w/- 

c 

> /w/-/ i Voiceless 


51 Notice that this rule will account also for the lack of aspiration in 
aS(K(f>u< ‘brother’ (Frisk 1.19, Chantraine 1968:19) and aXoxos ‘wife’ (Frisk 1.1, 
Chantraine 1968:2), as has been correctly pointed out by Solmsen (1901:223) 
and Chantraine (1968:2). The aspiration rule will account also for the 
following cases not usually considered to contain initial */w/- if we should 
wish to include them: <* 77 X 09 ‘at one’s ease’ (Frisk 1.477), it ‘six’ (Frisk 
1.527-528), (EKac-To? ‘each’ (Frisk 1.473), ep*09 (Frisk 1.561 and 6.3.3 below), 
eratpcK (Frisk 1.579). But there are exceptions even at that: tTaXov ‘yearling’ 

< *wetalon (Frisk 1.579) occurs only twice in all of Grk. (Schwyzer 1923: 
644.18, 252.11), both times in inscriptions of the third century, and both times 
from psilotic dialect areas. Hence the word may originally have had */h/-. 
But if it did not, we can certainly invoke the analogy of eros. eavtk ‘fine robe’ 

< *wesanos (Frisk 1.432) should have no /h/-, but has received it by analogy 
with ’iwvfu. ictkoj ‘make like’ is a shortened form of «o-k<o (5.8.4). i<ro% ‘equal’ 
(Frisk 1.737-738) is problematic, and I really cannot account for the psilosis. 
But io-o<; does occur (Schwyzer 1923:708a 1), and Homeric < 0-09 and a 0-17 (with 
prothesis — 2.4.6) make this word’s history particularly problematic. <=7-179 
‘clansman’ (Frisk 1.581-582) derives from */sw/-, so definitely should show 
*/h/- because there is no other aspirate in the word to cause it to disappear. I 
cannot explain the psilosis in this word or in irvs ‘felloe’ (Frisk 1.743-744). 
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/w/- 

> 

/hw/- 

/hw/- 

> 

/w/ /_Aspiration 



le 

/w/- 

> 

/aw/-_[i JRC 



Aspiration 


> 

/w/ elsewhere 


6.3.3 Voiceless sounds include not only voiceless stops and /s/. 
Sommer (1905:127-130) had the further merit of explaining the 
various forms of epyw (etpyw eipyco, ep£a ep£a) as the result of a 
blend of * ewerg- with prothesis and *herks- with aspiration 
developing before */w/ followed by voiceless /r/: the /r/ is 
voiceless by reason of the following voiceless consonant. (For the 
relevant forms cf. Solmsen 1901: 221-224.) We have repeatedly 
seen above (particularly 5.9.0) that prothetic forms alternate with 
non-prothetic forms only in syllables closed with /r/ (eeSvov ~ 
eSvov (2.4.1) is not relevant — cf. n. 33). Examples are opopy- 

vvpi ~ pop^avTo (2.2.6), evepoi, veprepoi -v eveprepoi, vepOtv ~ 
evepdev (2.3.3), eepyw ~ ep£a<; (2.4.3), eepa-q ~ epcrr) (2.4.5), 
apepSw ~ pepSei (3.2.7). Sommer’s rule is most likely to be 
correct, and if we accept it and give it a certain extension, we can 
then account also for the lack of prothesis in some at least of the 
above forms by assuming an alternation between syllables closed 
by voiced [r] (appearing before voiced or aspirated consonants or 
/s/) and voiceless [f] (appearing before voiceless consonants). On 
this assumption opopywp i and eepyco are obviously regular, 
though popgavro is more likely to be analogical, as we have seen; 
apepSco is regular if we assume that pepSei comes from the aorist 
*p,€p<xcu; evepOev is regular, as is veprepos, and vepdev and 
eviprepos evepoi must be analogical; and even eepa-rj ~ epa-q can be 
accounted for if we assume that eepo- rj is the regular continuation 
of *wersa and hence directly comparable with Skt. varsa-, while 
epcrrj comes from a *wertsa remodeled after apSw < *werdo (cf. 
Eustath. 1625: ano tov apSco, apcroj 17 epcrrj yivera t). On this 
assumption the other forms become yet clearer, and we get 
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another clue as to the phonological stage of the Grk. language at 
which prothesis developed: -/ts/- had not yet developed to -/%/-, 
but contrasted with it, at least after /r/: /r/ was voiced before 
/s/: eepcrrj, but was voiceless before /t(s)/ and /k(s)/: pop^avro 
(?) veprepou epfas *wertsai *mertsai. 52 

6.4.0 A word or two about /u/ seems necessary. The ordinary 
view, which must be essentially correct, would seem to hold that 
all PIE */u/- develop to */hu/- in Grk. But we have seen above 
(4.1.3, 4.4.2, n. 38) that there are cases in which */u/- has been 
thought to develop to */au/ (> */eu/- or */au/-), and indeed 
that Wackernagel (1953: 654-655) held that all initial */u/- in 
Grk. developed to */au/-. The only cases in which we have been 
tempted to admit this development are that of */uh/- > */auh/- 
in iavco (4.4.2 above), and that can be handled by assuming that 
*/u/- > */hu/- save before */h/-; and (4.1.3). But there 

are a number of other cases in which */u/- is thought to have 
passed to */au/- before */l/ and */r/, and it might be well to go 
through them here. 53 

52 Just as /r/ was voiceless before a voiceless consonant, so it is possible 
that /l/ was also under certain conditions. If we assume that /l/ was voiceless 
before /i/, or at least induced voicelessness in initial */w/- which then passed 
to */hw/-, we can explain the aspiration in eXi/crj ‘willow’ (Frisk 1.494) and 
eXif ‘spiral’ together with its derivatives (Frisk 1.495-496), all from *weli-. 
And just as the /r/ induced aspiration in initial resonants even after /a/ (cf. 
*marks-, etc. 2.2.6, 6.3.3), so may /li/. If so, we can then account for the 
aspiration in aXla-Ko/iai if from * wall (Frisk 1.74, Chantraine 1968:62; 
aspiration secondary after aipe&j — Sommer 1905:101-102), and aXis- ‘in heaps’, 
if from earlier *walis (Frisk 1.74, Chantraine 1968:62) and not from *swalis 
(Sommer 1905:112). 

53 There are two words in which a prothetic vowel is thought to have 
developed before /u/- not followed by /r/ or A/. But eiiiojXo? ‘free from care’ 
beside ckt/Xo? < *wekalos does not derive from a weak-grade form *ukalos, 
but is merely a “volksetymologische Umbildung nach den vielen Komposita 
mit «v-” (Frisk 1.477). avSrj ‘human voice’ is more difficult because it seems 
clearly cognate with Skt. vadati ‘speak’, part, udita. The only way to make 
this connection is to assume that an original *ud- in Skt. was included in 
regular verbal categories by means of the insertion of /e/ ( > *wed-) but 
developed prothesis ( > *aud-) in Grk. But if we do assume *ud- > *aud-. 
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6.4.1 Cases of prothesis developing before */ur/- are neither very 
numerous nor very convincing. 

tvpio-Kci) ‘find’ has been thought to come from earlier *k-fpdv 
with prothetic e- (Frisk 1.591-592), but this is highly unlikely, and 
leaves the aspiration unexplained. Furthermore, from *ewr- one 
might expect *eir-, cf. eiprjKa < * (w)ewr-. *ur- > *dur- might be 
a possibility, though other IE forms do point rather to *wre-. 

Evpv\ao<; and other E vpv- names beside ’EpvXaos, etc., can be 
explained in three ways: analogy of evpw, metathesis ( *weru- > 
euru-), and prothesis ( *uru- > euru-\ Frisk 1.569). Probably 
analogy is the proper explanation, but *ur- > *dur- > eur- 
seems not impossible. If we adopt this explanation, however, we 
will then have to assume that *euru- > *eru- with dissimilation 
of the first */u/ in all *eru- forms of the verb (epupai, epvopai 
‘protect, guard’), and we will be unable to account for those 
forms with initial p- (pva-i-rrokis, etc.) An alternation *weru- ~ 
*wru- seems most likely for this verb, and hence no prothesis in 
personal names containing *euru-. My own feeling is that 
EvpvXaos, etc., is a deformation after evpik of the no longer 
understood *EipvXaos which contains the longer stem form eip- 
(< *wewr- n. 55 below) of the verb *weru-. 

zvpvs ‘broad, wide’ is definitely connected with Skt. uru- 
(Frisk 1.593), and hence is perhaps as likely a candidate as 
there is for prothesis in Grk. But Indo-Iranian initial unaccented 
*/au/- of whatever origin always develops to */u/- (Wyatt 


then we are in the uncomfortable position of being unable to explain ii8ea> 
‘call, name’ (Call. Fr. anon. 62) and vStj = <f>rj/xr} <^ 817 , both of which show 
regular aspiration; and even if we discard these forms as being attested only 
late, we are still embarrassed by vSuip vS aro? which should show *au- as well. 
Rather, distasteful as it may seem, I feel we should give up direct connection 
of avSrj and vadati and connect avS?j rather with avw ‘shout out’ (Frisk 1.193, 
Chantraine 1968:145), either directly, i.e. < *au- or on the assumption that 
*ud- > *aud- on the analogy of avu. Solmsen (1901:266-267) felt that ai) 8 rj 
had a- of analogical origin because prothesis developed only before semivocalic 
u, not before the vowel u. I have assumed that prothesis develops before 
*/ul/- and */ur/- rather than before */wl/- and */wr/- because as we shall 
see (6.4.4), and indeed as is well known, */wl/- and */wr/- pass to */l/- and 
*/r/- respectively. 
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1970:26-28), so the chances are equally good that the IE form was 
*eurus, and not * urus (so Beekes 1969:287). Since two rules are 
potentially operative in this case, and since both give the correct 
results, it is impossible to decide on phonological grounds what 
the original IE form was, though *urus seems more likely on 
morphophonemic grounds; for though it is not the case that lack 
of IE accent necessarily implies reduced grade, it is the case 
that presence of accent does imply full (e/o) grade (cf. Wyatt 
1970:56-59). 

ev/3ci)? ‘mould’ has been connected by Solmsen (1901:123 n. 1) 
with Skt. vrnoti ‘cover’ on the assumption of an earlier *e-fp<ws- 
with prothetic vowel. But the etymology is in fact unknown 
(Frisk 1.594), and my rules would predict *eipw? from *ewrds. 
Nonetheless if we assume with Schwyzer (1939:514) an original 
-s- stem, then it may be possible to keep Solmsen’s etymology if 
we can assume that the genitive (and oblique cases generally) of 
this word experienced the following development: *wrosos > 
*hwrosos > *hwrohos > *wrohos = *urohos > *eurohos (or 
perhaps better: *wrosos > *wrohos — *urohos > *eurohos ) with 
the regular aspiration of */wr/- dissimilated by the following 
-/h/- (cf. below 6.4.3). 

6.4.2 Instances of a similar development before */ul/- are more 
secure, even though the details in many cases are unclear. 

aXo£ ‘furrow’ beside avXa£, <bXa£, evXaica ‘plough-share’ (forms 
assembled at Frisk 1.77) are all related, and must somehow derive 
from a single form. We have supposed above (n. 40) that that 
form was *auloks, and that it lost the */u/ by dissimilation on 
the one hand; on the other the */o/ of the second syllable must 
have passed to /a/. There is no reason thus far to assume 
prothesis, but the */au/ ~ */eu/ alternation and the generally 
accepted etymology do lead us in that direction. We may 
therefore assume an original *ulok-. 

eiiXr} ‘worm’ is a less certain instance since e-fXrj and further 
etymological connection with eiXe&>, etc. (Frisk 1.588) is uncer¬ 
tain. But if we accept the connection, then we must suppose that 
*ula : *wla would yield *krj. 
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evXiqpa. ‘reins’, Doric avkrjpa may be connected with the root 
dkeoj , and if so requires prothesis, a development apparently 
vouched for also by the different vowel qualities within Grk. 
Schwyzer (1939:224) and Frisk (1.588) assume *e-pkr]p-o, *d- 
pkr /p-o and connection with Lat. lorum < *wldr-. We must, if 
this plausible connection is to be kept, assume that original * ulor- 
passed to *wlor- in Lat. and thence to lor-, but that its sister 
*uler- developed prothesis in Grk. 


6.4.3 Though few of these cases by themselves seem certain, taken 


M f r l 

as a group they do indeed point to a rule *u[lj- > *au[l J-. There 
are only a few examples which might tend to cast doubt on this 
rule, but: vkav ‘bark’ and its derivatives are clearly onomato- 
poetic; vkrj ‘forest’ may come from *seu- (Frisk 2.962-963) if 
indeed the etymology is known; vkkos ‘a fish’ < *udlos (Frisk 


2.963); vpxv ‘jar’ is probably a Phoenician loan (Frisk 2.973). 
Hence none of these examples serves to contravene a rule: 54 

*/u/- > /u/ / [l] 

> /hu/ elsewhere 

*/u/ > /au/ 


6.4.4 When we ask ourselves the reason for this at first sight 
strange development, we find that it is really quite comprehen- 


54 One wonders whether the rule ought not to be extended to include 
*/um/- and */un/- as well. Wackernagel (1953:654) compared Grk. ews 
‘bereaved of’ with Skt. una- ‘unzureichend, ermangelnd’ on the assumption 
that the Grk. form shows prothesis (Frisk 1.589). And tvvr\ ‘bed’, if connected 
with Ave. und ‘Lock, Riss (in der Erde)’ (Frisk ibid.) might show the same 
development. And perhaps ‘vomit’ finds its explanation in this way. 

Nowhere in Grk. is there any trace of the initial */w/- demanded for this 
word by its cognates Lat. vomo and Skt. vamiti, and its compounds generally 
show the lengthening normal in words with initial vowel (Frisk 1.504-505). I 
am not sure that the following is any improvement, but if we can assume a 
basic *ume- or even *um-, we might be tempted to suppose the development: 
*ume > *sume > *eume (with prothetic vowel) > *eme (by some sort of 
dissimilatory loss of labiality before the following /m/). Hence we get i/xeco, 
but the price may seem too great. 
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sible, for only before /r 1 / could /w/ also appear, as for instance 
in: 


prjrwp 

‘orator’ 

< 

*wretor 

(Frisk 1.470) 

pi£a 

‘root’ 

< 

*wridya 

(Frisk 2.655-656) 

pivo 9 

‘skin’ 

< 

*wrinos 

(Frisk 2.657-658) 

poSov 

‘rose’ 

< 

*wrodon 

(Frisk 2.660-661) 

Xacrios 

‘hairy’ 

< 

*wlatios 

(Frisk 2.88) 

Xvkos 

‘wolf’ 

< 

*wlk w os 

(Frisk 2.143-144) 

Xfjvos 

‘wool’ 

< 

*wlnos 

(Frisk 2.117) 


And as [w] > [hw] before /r 1/, so the distinctively voiced */u/ 
> */au/ in the same environment. 55 

55 Numerous words have been assumed to contain initial */wr/-, but 
sometimes on insufficient grounds. All those etymologies, for instance, which 
are based on the occurrence of (3p- in Aeolic poets are suspect, for when one 
looks through the poems and fragments in PLF one discovers only a few cases 
of p-, and that of these none is metrically secure, while many cases of [ip- are. 
Hence it is very likely the case that in psilotic Lesbian */hr/- and */wr/- 
merged, but in */wr/-, not in */hr/ as elsewhere. Hence the fact that Sappho 
has /3pa$Lvav (102.2) is not evidence that the word once began with */w/-. It 
is furthermore likely that cases of [p- quoted by grammarians, such as 
HpaSapavdot, are in fact drawn from Aeolic poets and are also not to be used 
as evidence for earlier */wr/-. And this brings us in turn to a further point 
about the early Greek treatments of */wr/- and */sr/-. They behave exactly 
alike initially (eppeev, (ppe[a) and this fact, taken together with the Lesbian 
developments just mentioned, would suggest that they merged completely in 
initial position, perhaps in [hwr]-. If they merged initially, we might well 
expect them to have merged internally as well, again probably as [hwr]-. That 
they did in fact so merge seems proved by examples of perfects with 
compensatory lengthening like (Lejeune 1955:154) eiprjpai < *wewremai, 
eipvpai < *wewrumai\ elkvpai < *wewlumai (cf. «Xr/<^a < *seslap"a, 
Upaprai < *sesmrtai, 1 X 17 di < *sislat^i). Again there is a parallel de¬ 
velopment which suggests that *wewr- > *wehwr- > *wehr- > *wer, rather 
than that *wewr- passed to *weir- by dissimilation, the usual explanation. It is 
not necessary, or even indicated, to assume that *sl- > *hwl- > *hl, though 
it is of course necessary to assume *wl- > *hwl- > *hl-. But there are a 
number of cases in which *wr> ur (Lejeune ibid.)-. rakavpivot ‘bearing a 
shield of bull’s hide’ (II. 5.289) < *Ta\a-ppivot (Frisk 2.657-658); k akaipo^fi 
‘shepherd’s staff’ (II. 23.845) < *Kaka-ppo\[ (Frisk 1.762); anovpat ‘take 
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6.5.0 Developments involving initial */y/- (Wyatt 1969a) also 
belong here, and must be fitted into the scheme of aspiration- 
prothesis, even though prothesis does not develop before */y/-. 
When we consider the examples, we find that the same rules, 
though of different extent of application, are required as for 
*/w/-, namely /y/ > /hy/ and /hy/ > /y/: a further pair of 
rules, /hy/ > /h/ and /y/ > /dy/ completes the series. 

6.5.1 There are only a few cases of initial */y/-, and it might be 
well to list them here: 

r)/3a ‘youth’ < *yeg w a (Frisk 1.620) 

rjTrap ‘liver’ < *yek w rt (Frisk 1.639) 


away’ (II. 1.356) < *d7ro-fpa? (Frisk 1.125), auprpcTo? ‘unbroken’ (Hdn. 2.171) 
< a-fpT]KTo<; (Frisk 2.652-653). These all show /w/ > /u/ counter to the rule 
just established whereby /w/ > [hw] > /h/. But it is to be noticed that in 
all cases the preceding vowel was /a/ or /o/, whereas it was /e/ in all 
previous cases. This fact suggests the rule: 




> 



> /w/rai_ 

l°J fri 

a rule which looks very much like the rule (Lejeune 1955:134) affecting [njy-, 
and which is most likely merely a part of it, a fact possibly borne out by the 
words nokiipriv (= [poluren]), which may be the correct interpretation of 
7 ro\vppr)v ‘rich in lambs’ (II. 9.154, Frisk 1.137-138) and t roXvpi(o? for 
irokvppd,o<; ‘with many roots’ (Thphr. HP 9.10.2). But if the rule can be so set 
up, then there is nothing preventing us from assuming that *sr- is to be 
included as well: 


[w] r > [ hwr l 

[hwr] > [hr]/ 


[ur]/ 


e 

i 

u 

'ai 

o 


If the rule is to be formulated in this way, then we cannot use the occurrence 
of -ur- as evidence for earlier *wr-. In general this fact will make little 
difference, except that now we can connect Grk. p-qyvvpi ‘break’ with Lat. 
frango ‘break’, if we should want to, on the assumption of original *sr-. 
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eivartpes 

‘sisters-in-law’ 

< *yenateres 

(Frisk 1.464) 
with psilosis 

ck 

‘who’ (rel.) 

< *yos 

(Frisk 2.434) 

a 

cnpa 

‘season’ 

< *ydr- 

(Frisk 2.1151) 

VCTfJLLVa 

‘battle’ 

< *yudh- 

(Frisk 2.974) 

£e«u 

‘spelt’ 

< *yewya (?) 

(Frisk 1.608-609) 

£eco 

‘boil’ 

< *yes- 

(Frisk 1.612) 

Cwcttos 

‘girded’ 

< *yds- 

(Frisk 1.617-618) 

Cvyov 

‘yoke’ 

< *yugom 

(Frisk 1.615-616) 


‘leaven’ 

< *yus- 

(Frisk 1.616) 


From this list we see that */y/- > */hy/- before /e o/ and 
before /us/ or /uts/ (< *yudhs-), but remains elsewhere (in 
*yug-\ and *yuh- < *yiis- by the rule /s/ > /h/). This situation 
is to be taken as rule 1), a rule which aspirates initial */y/- in 
most environments. A second rule, a dissimilation of aspiration 
rule, will cause /hy/ to pass to /y/ (or prevent /y/ from 
developing to /hy/). Hence ‘boil’ passes through two stages: 
*hyehd by rule one, *yeho by rule two, and similarly with ‘gird’ 
(*hydhnumi > *ydhnumi) and ‘spelt’ ( hyehwya > *yehwya). 
Subsequent rules cause */y/- to develop to */dy/- and */hy/- to 
develop to */h/-. And since the failure of */yu/- to pass to 
*[hyu]- seems explicable only in terms of the previous passage of 
*/u/- to *[hyu]-, we can list the rules in the following order 
(which differs slightly from that given in Wyatt 1969a): 


1) 

/u/ 

> 

[hyu]/_[non-liquid] 




mid-vowel 

2) 

/y/ 

> 

[hy]/_[/us/ 

3) 

/s/ 

> 

/h/ 

4) 

[hy] 

> 

/y/ /_[Vh] 

5) 

[hy] 

> 

/h/ 

6) 

/y/ 

> 

/dy/ 


These rules produce the correct results. 56 


56 Since all initial */u/- in Grk. pass to */hu/-, we might expect that all 
*/i/- would as well. But here we are troubled by the facts that there are very 
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6.6.0 It is now time to draw together all the rules presented above 
and to put them into a coherent whole. It is clear that, though 
there is considerable diversity in detail, certain main tendencies 
do stand out. They are: 

1) the devoicing of initial resonants 

2) the passage of /s/ > /h/ 

3) the merger of [R] and [hR] in /hR/ 

4) dissimilation of the aspiration arising in proto-Greek times 
from the above developments: this type of dissimilation is to be 
kept quite separate from that of IE date whereby *t h it h emi 
(*d h id h emi) > *tit h emi. 

5) development of a prothetic vowel in the relevant environ¬ 
ments 

6) remaining developments involving resonants not affected by 
rules 1) or 5). As the reader will already have seen, problems 
arise only in connection with rules 1) and 5) and the extent of 
their application. Perhaps it will be most convenient to take up 
the main tendencies one at a time. 


6.6.1 The rules presented in earlier sections which have to do 
with the devoicing of initial resonants include (in some cases 
rephrased): 


6.1.2 [R] > [R] save in 


e 

a 

i 


RC 


6.2.4 /r/ > [hr]/_ 


voiceless 
non-front vowels /a o u/ 


6.3.2 /w/ > [hw]/_ 


i J voiceless 
r 

1 vowel 


few cases of initial */i/- for which we can establish a good etymology and that 
many */i/- occur as a syllable of reduplication and can be suspected of 
containing the aspiration of the unreduplicated form. In order to settle this 
question definitively an entire separate investigation would be necessary. But 
for the moment at least, and with all due caution, it is to be noted than an 
aspiration rule will account for the unexplained aspiration in "unto* (Frisk 
1 . 733 - 735 ). 
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6.4.3 /u/ > [u]/_ 


LI 


[hu] / elsewhere 


6.5.1 /y/ > [hy]/_| 


a e o 
u/_s 


There are many things common to all these rules, which is not 
surprising, and we can see that front vowels and voiceless con¬ 
sonants seem to play a large role. We may then reformulate the 
devoicing rule (omitting /a/) as follows: 


a) [R] 


> 


[R]/- 


voiceless 




This formulation will handle almost all of 6.1.2, one half of 6.2.4 
in its newer form without non-aspirate specified, one half of 6.3.2, 
and a small part of 6.5.1. The remainder of 6.1.2 can be included 
if we add: 


al) 


1 

m 


o 

> [R]/_/a/ Voiceless 


This rule will allow apaXSwco (2.2.5) *ap.apywpL (2.2.6) eXcu^pos 
(2.1.4) eXaaacDV (2.1.5) to be affected by rule 5) by providing a 
contrast between [1 m] and [1 m] before /a/ as well as before front 
vowels. If we should wish for any reason (5.8.0) to exclude /a/ 
from the class of vowels before which prothesis can occur, or if 
we do not feel that a contrast between [1] and [1] is necessary in 
order for prothesis to develop before /l/, we can do without this 
modification and stick with a). Again, in order to accomodate the 
irregular Homeric scansion of short vowels as constituting a 
heavy syllable before X6(£os, etc. (= [llop h os]), we could have a 
rule which devoices all the true resonants (/I m n r/) before back 
vowels (or perhaps only rounded vowels). This rule will in¬ 
corporate the remainder of 6.1.2 and 6.2.4 and will appear as: 

a2) /lmnr/ > [R]/ /a o u/ 

If we do not, we will need a different a2) to handle /r/: 

a2') /r/ > [R]/ /a o u/ 
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We will in our final formulation adopt both these rules, though 
allowing aspiration before /a/ only to /r/ since doing so will 
account for many data and is not falsified by any. We will 
therefore write: 

o 

A m n r/ > [R]/_rounded vowels 

/r/ > [?]/_/a/ 


The rule presented in 6.4.3 should probably appear at the head of 
the list because its output is required for 6.5.1, but putting it here 
will cause no difficulty. It should be rephrased in its second part, 
and the second half of 6.3.2 added as a4): 


r 

a3) /u/ > /u/ / |l 

[yu]/ elsewhere 

a4) /w/ > [R]/ [l]vowel 

Then 6.5.1 can be inserted as is, and the whole series of sections 
of rule 1) will be: 


1 


a) [R] > 

b) /lmnr/ > 

c) /u/ > 

d) /w/ > 

e) /y/ > 


[R]/_ 


i voiceless 


[R]/_/a o u/ ([?] = [wf]) 

H 

/u/ /_[1J vowel 

[u]/_elsewhere ([u] = [yu]) 


r 

/_u 


[R]/_[1] vowel 


o e a o 
[R]/_[u/_s 


6.6.2 The first rule, not only because it initiates the whole chain 
of events which culminates in prothesis, but also because of the 
great variety of developments affecting the individual sounds, has 
been the most difficult to formulate and is, accordingly, the most 
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likely to prove incorrect in detail: it must be correct in its main 
outlines. Rules 2) and 3) are everywhere the same, and the only 
real question is whether they should be kept as two separate rules 
or be rephrased as only one. I prefer to keep them separate, and 
formulate them as follows (for the environments relevant to this 
work): 

V] [V 

2) /s/ > /h//R _[R 

3) [R] > [hR] 

6.6.3 The fourth rule as formulated first in 6.1.2 called for [hR] to 
pass to [R] before aspiration only when that aspiration was in 
turn followed by [R]. But that formulation turned out to be too 
narrow, would have required more dissimilation rules later on, 
and hence was broadened to the rule which appears at the end of 
6.1.2, a rule which can remain as is with only the specification of 
the following vowel added: 

a 

4) [hR] > [R]/_e Aspirate 

i 

i.e., before non-rounded vowels. This rule picks up one half of the 
aspiration rule involving /r/ given in 6.2.4 and left by the side in 
6.6.1, and provides that henceforth /I m n r y w/ will appear 
voiced (unaspirated) before unrounded vowels in a syllable closed 
by [R] and before aspiration. 

6.6.4 Rule 5) is of course the rule which occasioned the establish¬ 
ment of the preceding rules, and will be seen also to provide the 
residue which feeds into rule 6). The formulation given in 6.1.2 
can stand as is, but perhaps at this point had best be separated 
into two parts in order to reflect the discussion of 6.6.1 above 
concerning resonants before /a/: 

e][RC 

> [aR]/_[ij Asp V 

[rj 


5) [R] 
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The second half of this rule allows us to include the exceptions 
mentioned in 6.6.1. Clearly the rule is neater without these words, 
but since they do in fact seem to include prothesis, there seems no 
way of avoiding the complexity. In our final formulation we will 
collapse these two sections again into one rule in order to gain 
generality. 

6.6.5 The last tendency of 6.6.0 takes care of the residue left by 
the rules just given and will have to deal with three different 
types of entities: [hR] [R] [aR], There is no ordering inevitably to 
be assumed for these developments, save that the rule involving 
[aR] must follow the development of a prothetic vowel before /r/- 
and /u/- in those environments not handled by rule 5). Since it is 
simplest, however, we may begin with [hR], though we shall 
eventually list it last. It is clear enough that /hw/- and /hy/- lost 
their semivocalic component and merged with /h/-, while the 
resonants do not lose the resonant component, though later on 
/hi hm hn/ merge with /I m n/. This state of affairs can be 
displayed in a set of three rules: 


a) [y 
w 

> 

0 / /h/_ 

b) /hr/ 

> 

[hr] 

c) /h/ 

> 

1 ' 

0 /_m 


[nj 


Framing the rules in this way allows us to place the application of 
6c) as late as we wish, and makes it possible to accommodate the 
facts of Homeric scansion (Chantraine 1948:175-178) as well as 
certain dialectal spellings with /h/ (Lejeune 1955:101). 6b) 
merely states that what had been a significant contrast earlier now 
disappears and that henceforward all initial /r/ are (redundantly) 
aspirated: [h] is no longer significant before resonants. We can 
omit 6b) in the final formulation. 
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6.6.6 Things are really quite simple and straightforward with the 
voiced sounds also. All initial voiced resonants remained as such 
(7c) save for /r/ and /y/, the former developing prothesis, the 
latter eventually merging with the product of */dy/-. At the same 
time we pick up initial /u/- which now develops a prothetic 
vowel. The only difficulty with */y/- is that *yewya by rules 1-5 
should enter rule 7) as * ayewya, and *yewgos should appear as 
*dyewgos. Hence we must include also *dy- in our rule 7b). This 
fact suggests that /y/- and [ay]- first merged in */gy/- and that 
subsequently */gy/- was palatalized to */dy/. Hence the rules 
will read: 



u 


3U 

a) 

r 

> 

ar 

b) 

(a)y 

> 

(/gy/) > /dy/ 

c) 

[R] 

> 

[R] 


Later of course /w/ > 0 and /dy/ > (, but these developments 
can everywhere have been considerably later and in some areas 
must have been. /I m n/ remain unchanged by this rule, and we 
can therefore omit them in the final formulation. 

6.6.7 This rule will affect only [aR] and is most difficult to 
formulate, for there is a wide variety among the low vowels in the 
outcome of this group of sounds, and analogical influences may 
well have been at work. But we have noted a few regularities in 
passing and can perhaps pick up a few more. Though no mention 
was made of the fact at the time, the prothetic vowel before /r/ is 
always /e/ (6.2) as it is also before /ur/- (6.4.1). We have 
supposed that in the majority of cases (save when an /i/ is 
involved) */aw/- > /aw/-, though here there are many dif¬ 
ficulties. Furthermore we have seen (2.4.13, n. 14, al.) that /o/- 
tends to appear before /Rei/-. Still another observation is in 
order: the vowel tends to be /e/ before */Reu/- (cf. ekevdepos — 
2.1.6, ewia — 2.3.6, ’EkevcrU — 3.1.8), and this fact combined 
with the fact that /Rei/- > */oRei/- tends to suggest that some 
sort of dissimilation is at work. We are the more encouraged to 
believe that this is the case when we note that /a/- occurs only 
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before /ReR/- save in d/LiaXSiW> and *dpapyvvp.i, while /e/- 
appears before /a/ in eXaxvs and eXa<£pos. The exceptions to be 
accounted for, then, are cases in which /a/ appears before 
*/Rei/- and */Reu/-, and those in which /e/- appears in posi¬ 
tions other than before */Reu/-. /a/- appears before */Rei/- only 
when */Rei/- alternates with */Roi/-, and we may therefore 
assume that VaRei/ > */oRei/, but that VaRe/oi/- > 
*/aRe/oi/-. This formulation at one blow removes dXeirrjs (2.1.1), 
akei(f>o) (2.1.2), apei'/3w (2.2.1), aei8w (3.4.2) from the class of 
exceptions, but leaves dp.evop.cu (3.2.8) unexplained, a state in 
which it will have to remain: perhaps connection with dpei(3a> 
d/roi/3os is sufficient to explain the /a/, /e/- occurs in eveyiceiv 
(3.3.3) and ekeyxco (3.1.7), thus suggesting that this is the regular 
development before */RenC/-, though aeicri (4.4.3) here causes 
difficulties. It also occurs in Ukoo-l (2.4.2) and iiaopai (5.3.8), and 
we are thus encouraged to assume that it is regular also before 
/wiy/-, even though such an assumption causes some trouble with 
the o-color rule. 57 evepdev (2.3.3) instead of *d vepdev remains an 
exception. Given these facts and considerations, we state the 

57 Given these rules concerning */s/ > */h/ and dissimilation of 
aspiration, we may be able to connect aim (4.4.4) and oio/xai (4.4.5) with the 
root *wid- ‘see, perceive, know’. All we need do is have a rule a) precede the 
rules I have given: 

a) Dental > /s/ /_dental 

If we do, clearly this */s/ will disappear by rule 2) if placed between vowels, 
and forms with hiatus will remain. Hence oiai would develop in the following 
manner: 

a) *weid- > *weis-/ _dental (in * weidt ^en ?) 

2) *weis- > *weih-/ _V (with /s/ introduced from *weid + dental) 

5) *weih- > * 3weih- > o'ioi 

*weisthen > * sweist^en > dca-d-qv 

If we assume a second aorist *awihon with the prothetic vowel brought over 
from tenses in which it developed regularly, we can account also for aiov, as 
well of course as aicrdo.voti.ai. Granted that this all requires piling hypothesis 
upon hypothesis, it nonetheless will work and does account for the otherwise 
striking fact that words meaning ‘see, know, think, perceive’ in Grk. share the 
elements /w/ and /i/ (plus dental). 
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following rule which will account for the majority of cases: 


8) /a/ 


> 


/e/ /_ 


wiy 
(u)RV 
la 
Re 


/o/ /_Rei where /e/ does 

not alternate with /o/ 

/a/ elsewhere 

6.6.8 It remains only to give the rules in their final form. 58 


1) a) [R] 

b) Amur/ 
tO /r/ 

c) /u/ 

d) /w/ 


> 


> 


> 


> 


[R]/_ 

[R]/_ 


Voiceless 


([?] = [wr]) 


[R]/_/a/ 

M/_[l] Vowel 

[u]/ elsewhere ([u] = [yu]) 

[R]/_[l] Vowel 


58 In passing we might hypothesize, in spite of many difficulties, that 
« a-opai (or rather eicro^ai or «tcro/icu) is an error of the aoidic tradition 
committed when, for whatever reason, prothesis disappeared from this form in 
prose, and the poets found themselves short a mora, a deficiency which they 
made up in the usual way by extending the initial vowel so as to fill the 
previous mora (above, n. 32). If this should be the case, we might, in 
accordance with the tendency just noted, suppose that the missing mora once 
was of o-color. If it was, then *oweisomai would have passed to oio-o/xai, and 
we suddenly find ourselves with an etymological connection for oicrco, the 
future of ‘bring’. Semantic parallels for such a development are not far to seek: 
cf. tXevow oto-cu (Hsch.) and modern Grk. naai ‘go’ (intransitive) ‘take, carry’ 
(transitive). 
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0 f/e a o/l 
e) /y/ > [R]/_ l/us/ J 

V \ Y 

2) /s/ > [h]/R _|R 

l#J 

3) [R] > [hR] 

a 

4) [hR] > [R]/_e Aspirate 

i 

RC 

5) a) [R] > [aR]/_ y 

Asp 1 

[rj 

voiced 

b) /r/ > [ar]/_[Aspirate 

c) /u/ > [au] 

d) [(a)y] > (/gy/) > /dy/ 

wiy 

6) /a/ > /e/ /_ (u)RV 

la [u] 

Rein] 

/o/ /_[Rei] where /e/ does not 

alternate with /o/ 
/a/ elsewhere 

y] 

7) [wj > 0 /h/_ 

1 

/h/ > 0_m 

n 

These rules are complicated enough in detail, but one will note 
that in fact they represent merely two major tendencies: 
aspiration of resonants and the loss of /s/ (rules 1-4), and 
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developments involving initial resonants affected or not by rules 
1-4 (rules 5-8). 59 

6.6.9 Prothesis, then, is a perfectly regular linguistic tendency in 
the Greek language resulting from the equally regular tendency to 
devoice initial (and probably other) resonants in certain environ¬ 
ments. It is thus neither random nor haphazard, and as a result 
constitutes in no way a threat to the hypothesis that sound 
change is regular and that the rules governing it can ordinarily be 
stated in phonological terms. Why it is that the Greeks devoiced 
initial resonants in certain environments I do not know; nor do I 
know why initial Vs/- disappeared before vowels, though I 
suppose it had something to do with the adoption of an IE 
language by speakers who had previously utilized a different 
linguistic system. But I do know that among the consequences of 
this change in articulatory habits was the development of a 
prothetic vowel. 

59 At this point a phonetic accounting for the above developments should 
appear. Unfortunately I cannot provide one; nor can I point to parallel 
developments in other languages. But one correlation of some importance does 
seem to emerge: prothesis occurs only before palatalizing vowels. Those vowels 
(/o/ and /u/) which have a component of lip-rounding do not allow prothesis, 
though they do favor aspiration. This fact suggests an opposition 
palatal-nonpalatal in the resonant system, an opposition which preceded rule 
1). Subsequently some of those palatalized vowels became aspirated along with 
the rounded vowels, while those in a syllable closed by a resonant remained 
voiced and later developed prothesis. There is no doubt that palatalization in 
numerous ways affected the Greek consonantal system (Lejeune 1955:146-147), 
and indeed specifically the resonants. Furthermore Kiparsky (1967:620-621) 
has supposed that internal [Ry] at least passed to [Rh] (I should prefer to 
write [Rhy]). Hence there is evidence, though not of the most powerful sort, 
that both palatalization and aspiration of resonants are facts, probably related 
facts, of early Greek phonology, whether or not parallels can be found 
elsewhere. 
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